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FACTS AND SCRAPS. 


A sur little boy is—or was—rather ambi. 
tious to be a letter-carrier. A short time ago 
he secretly secured a bundle of old love-letters 
that his mother had since her court- 
ship earn se distributed them from house to 
house ughout the neighbourhood. 

* * * 


Dr. W. G. Gracg is very fond of telling the 
following story:—On a certain occasion a 
trusted old servant of his was given a trip to 
London. She returned much pleased with the 
sights she had seen. ‘ What pleased you most, 
Susan?” asked the doctor. Oh, sir, Madame 
Tussaud’s was beautiful!” ‘Then you must 
have seen me there?” said the veteran 
cricketer. ‘No; that I did not, sir.” ‘‘ What! 
didn't see me? I am there as large as life.” 
% Well, sir, to tell you the truth, it costs six. 
pence extra to visit the Chamber of Horrors.” 


* * * 


THERE is a story told of an energetic yo 
physician who was connected at one time wit 
a Metropolitan hospital, and it has caused many 
a smile at his expense. He had not been at the 
institution in question very long when a woman 
was brought in suffering from a scalp wound. 
The blood was fast dyeing her golden curls a 
“pea red, and the doctor was engaged in 
hastily clipping her hair when the patient 
exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, doctor, don't!“ Thinking he 
might have hurt her, he said, Oh, never mind, 
that’s all right.“ No, it is not,” responded 
the lady, with some warmth, “for you are 
cutting my wig.” 

„ * * 

Giris, you have the making of the future 
race in your e 5 things and 
young men will aim at satisfy our expecta- 
tions; and to young mothers 1 — say, 
remember your boys of to-day will be the 
husbands and the fathers of the next genera- 
tion; therefore teach them to be equally 
unselfish as your girls, let each serve the other, 
and learn that they are equally dependent one 
on the other ; it will become second nature to 
them, and as husbands and wives they will be 
he aaa to serve one another. No married 
ife can be really happy unless both are pre- 
pared to surrender will, wishes and ease. 

Mrs. Daldy. 
— * 

Fait anp Works.—Here is a pretty anec- 
dote of a child’s prayer: A little girl told a 
friend who was visiting her father that her 
brothers set traps to catch birds. He asked 
her what she did. She replied: ‘I prayed 
that the traps might not catch the birds.’ 
‘Anything else?’ ‘Yes,’ she said, ‘I then 
prayed that God would prevent the birds 
getting into the traps, and,’ as if to illustrate 
the doctrine of faith and works, ‘I went and 
kicked the traps all to pieces.“ 

* «„ * 


Tux foundation stone of a monument to 
Louis IV., Grand Duke of Hesse, the Consort 
of Princess Alice, was laid at Darmstadt, 
recently. The ceremony was quietly carried 
out, and only a few spectators were present by 
invitation. The monument is an equestrian 
statue executed by Schaper, and as soon as it 
is placed in position, which will be some time 
hati November 25th, it will be unveiled on 
that date, which is the anniversary of the birth- 
days both of the Grand Duke and Duchess. 
The unveiling will be accompanied by much 

reater ceremony than was observed at the 
aying of the foundation stone. 

„ « & 


JEANNE D’ARc has probably had more statues 
erected in her honour than any other member 
of her sex. There are already two in Paris, 
the one by M. de Fremiet, inthe Place des 
Pyramides, and M. E. Chatrousse’s in the 
Boulevard St. Marcel. A third is now about 
to be erected before the Caserne de la Pepinicre. 
There are also various statues of her in the 
provinces, at Jargeau, near Orleans, at Le 

| Crétoy-sur-Somme, etc. 
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NATIONAL UNION OF 
WOMEN WORKERS. 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE AT NORWICH. 


‘Tue annual conference of the National Union 
-of Women Workers was opened at Prince's- 
‘street Lecture Hall, Norwich, on October 25th. 
The chair was taken by the President (Mrs. 
Alfred Booth), and there was a large attendance 
-of officers, delegates, and others, including the 
Mayoress, and the wife of the Sheriff, Lady 
Gilman, Mrs. Sheepshanks, wife of the Bishop 
of Norwich, etc. There was a preliminary 
meeting for devotion at ten o’clock. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 


Before the presidential address was given, 
“Mrs. Sheepshanks delivered an address of wel- 
come, in which she said that, on behalf of 
Norfolk and Suffolk, she desired to give them 
za hearty welcome to this, their city of 
Norwich. She hoped that the visit of 
the Union would prove as pleasant to them 
as it would prove helpful to Norwich. 
Mrs. Sheepshanks went on to speak of the 
advantages of bringing workers together from 
nearly every part of the kingdom, united by the 
common desire to do some good in that part of 
the world in which God’s providence had placed 
them. Possibly they were working on different 
‘lines, and by different methods, but they 
were all endeavouring by philanthropic and 
‘charitable work to ameliorate the condition of 
the suffering and of the helpless, and to raise 
the standard of morality by doing what they 
‘could to elevate public opinion on the subject, 
and to give definiteness and reality to the 
object and meaning of life to their young 
people; in fact, an earnest desire to promote 
the cause of righteousness, and goodness, and 
truth. 

PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


The President said that the question might be 
asked, What have you to say year after year 
when at the end of October you, the National 
Union of Women Workers of Great Britain and 
Ireland, meet in some stated place?” Wise 
men may help one another even in the exercise 
of their virtues,” said the ancient sage, and 
we need each other for conversation and 
counsel, that we may be kindled to good offices.” 
Those words and the summing up, that we 
are not yet so perfect, but that many good 
things remain to be found out,” contain the 
two reasons why the N.U.W.W. was ever 
started, and why, after ten meetings, it found 
itself living and strong to-day. 

Referring to the International Council 
Meeting next year, Mrs. Booth claimed as an 
advantage that it would be worked on mederate 
lines, through the influence of Mrs. Creighton, 
wife of the Bishop of London. She reminded 
her hearers that Norwich was the native city of | 
Harriet Martineau and Elizabeth Fry, and con- | 
cluded by referring to the peace question as 
one specially suited for the exercise of the 
gentle influence of women. | 


The first paper read was: | 


moment, becomes weaker. 


MANUAL TRAINING IN GIRLS’ SCHOOLS. 
By Mrs, Anrnunx Francis, 

When asked to open this discussion on 

Technical Education for Girls and Women, I 


begged to be allowed to speak to you 


on what is its necessary foundation — viz., 


Manual Training in all our Girls’ Schools, both 
Primary and Secondary. For want of such 
training in early life much of our present 
technical instruction fails to produce its proper 
and adequate result, because the students lack 
the foundation which alone can enable them to 
profit aT by the skilled teaching which is now 
open to all. 

Those of us who advocate manual training 
are often reproached with trying to lower the 
standard of general education ; we are told the 
years are all too short in which our children 
have to gain their intellectual training. This 
reproach arises from a misunderstanding of our 
aims. Ruskin has nobly said that Education 
is the leading human souls to what is best and 
making what is best out of them,” and we who 


advocate manual training as an essential part 


of any systematic education are content to 
abide by that definition. We do not believe 


that our schools are to be regarded primarily as 
training grounds for domestic servants or even 
We do wish 80 to 


for wives and mothers. 
train our girls that first and foremost they 
shall be sce and capable women, com- 
petent, well-trained persons, able to take 


care of themselves and of those whom God 


may entrust to their care in after life. 
Adequately to fulfil human relations demands a 
complete person ; and it is because we are con- 
vinced that a system which strives to train only 
the brain can never produce a complete person, 
that we beg for a training of hand and eye side 
by side, and in conjunction with the brain. 

We fully endorse the statement that children 

are sent to school to prepare for life, not to be 
taught to earn a living. I have heard it 
insisted that our aim in education is to 
teach a child to think, but surely that 
is only half our work; we should also train 
her to give expression to that thought in action. 
The aim of education should be complete 
living,” as one writer tersely puts it. 
Manual training certainly tends to give us 
the power of using our knowledge to some 
practicalend. It ought to be part of any com- 
plete intellectual and moral training, not 
l literature, but being subordinate 
to it. 

In the formation of character it plays a 
valuable part. Nothing is so good for the 
moral sense as a pride in the production of 
good, sound, honest work. Children 80 
trained are early in life encouraged to do some- 
thing and finish it. The undeveloped mental 
power of the young child is, of course, not 
capable of sustained or concentrated attention, 
except through its bodily activities. Manual 
treining properly carried out accepts this fact, 
and turns it to good account. he average 
child shows its want of character in its lack of 
purpose and steady perseverance. If left 
without guidance it suddenly takes up some 
interest, and as suddenly drops it—without 
reason; thus the weak, emotional nature, 
having no higher interest than the passing 
Bring the child's 
bodily activity into play, let the brain and 


hand and eye work in conjunction under in- 


telligent guidance, and the steady progress of 
any piece of hand-work, begun and completed 
with due care, calls forth a strength of purpose, 
perseverance and diligence which is astonishing 
in a young child. 

Some children can learn little or nothing 
except through the medium of hand and eye. 


One Penny Weekly. 
PS 


There is the child of whom we say she does 
not take to lessons,” whose brain is not naturally 
receptive nor ca of lively interest in 
abstract ideas. She is not necessarily stupid ; 
rather would I say we are stupid and limited in 
our educational methods, in that we look for a 
successful result through the same means on 
widely differing material. Let that child be put 
to some work which shall employ and train 
both hand and eye, and she will often show 
great and surprising aptness in handiwork. 

If you want a visible proof of the intellectual 
power ed through manual training, take 
two children—auy two—one of whom has had 
some sort of training for hand and eye, and 
one who has had none. One will follow 
you with close attention, ready to observe the 
smallest detail of your diagram, perhaps to 
draw one like it, and to grasp your explanation 
with intelligence. The other will not be quick 
to notice small detail, will probe omit much 
of it if asked to reproduce your illustration, or 
if required to construct will assuredly be 
clumsy in handling. No power is of more use 
to us through life than that of attention, of 
being able to concentrate all the mental powers 
at a given time on a given subject. This power is 
often conspicuously absent in adults; and all 
teachers have experience of children to whom 
the habit of attention is unknown, and who 
appear to make no effort to gain it through a 
literary source. For such an one manual train- 
ing will do wonders, for it not only trains and 
strengthens the habit of attention, but it is a 
perpetual test of it. In carving, for instance— 
take a piece of the simplest kind—the moment 
the mind wanders from the tool the result is 
failure, and probably a cut finger. Cutting out 
and fixing a pair of sleeves demands the same 
close attention and thought. The power of 
attention is visibly tested in both cases. 

Then again, the success of the work is a 
farther proof of the educative effect on the 
worker's character. The technical excellence 
of a piece of hand - work is a visible test of the 
accuracy of the workers knowledge—it is a 
visible test of the worker's powers of observa- 
tion, and the complete control exercised by the 
brain over hand and eye—it is the proof of the 
worker’s attention, and of the practical intelli- 
gence which shaped the material into some 
preconceived form. The work inspires and 
interests the pupils, who soon see that the door 
to success is opened only by patience, close 
attention, judgment and skill. Carelessness 
and impatience are fatal to any sort of hand- 


work. 


Briefly, we claim a place for manual training 
in the general education of our girls of all 
classes, on the ground that it cultivates prac- 
tical intelligence, strengthens the memory and 
tests and trains the powers of attention. Its 
moral effect is excellent, as it developes a love 
of order and neatness, caution and dexterity, 
and a respect for good and thorough work- 
manship. 

The root of all thorough manual training 
must be Drawing. It is especially valuable in 
that it cultivates accurate observation ; it de- 
velopes a sense of form and proportion; it 
strengthens and developes habits of order, neat- 
ness and perseverance. An orderly drawing is 
the product of an orderly mind. We do not 
advocate drawing in order that our girls may 
simply learn to imitate objects, but that they 
may learn to see and know them. 

Next to Drawing comes Design, an essential 
part of thorough hand and eye training. It is 
simply putting the knowledge gained by draw. 
ing to a practical test, and adapting the know- 
ledge to varied requirements. It is well to be 
able to draw a leaf form accurately and boldly, 
but far more is learnt by adapting that lea! form 


suggest that the drawing in our girls’ 
d 10 should 


both primary an ’ 
of free brushwork, such brushwork 
of a lesson in design. The girls’ 
would be thus stored with the forms of 
beautiful flowers, which they should adapt and 
ly to their needlework by means of a few of 
old E em stitches, for which, 
I would t out, no tools are required beyond 
the e and one or two skeins of good 
coloured cotton or thread. The afore or 
would be made with far more interest and 
zest if its pocket, or yoke, or collar and cuffs 
were finally to be beautified by the ivy leaves 
44 bere hed — ial by brushwork 
and then 8 urpose. 
our secondary schools, and among pied educated 
at home, this same brushwork may be 
carried on into applied design for carving, wall 
decoration and em . The Kindergarten 
mat plaiting can be developed for girls of seven 
and > straw mat-making, say, for the 
doll’s ; on further, into ornamental 
„ further still into drawn work and 
Greek lace, till we reach simple hand-loom 
weaving. The sewing and pricking in the 
infant school can be carried on into elemen 
b. on coarse linen cloth, developing 


roidery 
ually into embroidery on the lines of the 
lish work of the Tudor and early Stuart 


2 


Such hand work forms a link with the 
and phy lessons, as the elder 
girls are taught to notice the productions of a 
given period, or some particular nation; and 

e first dawn of interest in local architecture 
and „ has, to my own knowledge, been 
due in many cases to the search for a carving 
or embroidery pattern in some old church or 
manor house. Above all, sound manual 
training alone can cultivate and train the 
artistic sense of those who are to be the 
nation’s home makers. 

Manual training must be given in early life, 
for it is during the years between one and four- 
teen that the hand centre of the brain is most 
pliable. In formulating schemes of manual 
training we must not lose sight of the fact that 
a child has not the same control over the 
muscles that we may look for in the adult. 
Professor Hancock, of Clark University, Massa- 
chusetts, after experimenting upon a large 
number of children in the early years of their 
school life, thinks that control over the large 
muscles comes first, the arm power developing 
before the hand; and the capital results 
attained by young children in free brushwork 
on a large scale seem to bear out the truth of 
his observation. 

The moral influence of good manual training 
can hardly be overestimated apart from its 
effect on character building. All workers 
among young women are agreed on the 
necessity for recreative occupation, and its 
value in counteracting evil of many kinds. In] 


In | society are threef 


| enough to be able to realise 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


how many Girls’ Clubs the difficulty arises of 
finding some occupation suitable clumsy 
untrained hands and eyes! Why should not 
the manual in our schools provide our 
girls with rec ve amusement, as well as 
aa al aca to profit by advanced 

? 80 might our girls be led not 
only to perform life's duties more efficiently 
easily, but be enabled to enjoy its pleasures 
with zest and intelligence, owing to 
the improved education which would 
give them ready to serve the mind b. 
embodying the mind's ideas, while the mind 
directs the activity of the hands, and the eye 
with its quickened powers of observation conveys 
accurate impressions to that mind. 


Miss Sprowle then read a paper th 
formation of technical schools, both for domestic 
and commercial work, for girls on their leaving 
our elementary schools. 


VILLAGE NURSING. 


poreng wae treated 
wife of the Bisho 


whose paper was County Councils should 
aid ts for selected candidates 
at hospitals or n mes; and by Miss 


Twining (Sister Katherine), of 


Plaistow, who 
advocated the Midwives Bill passing. 


WOMEN IN FRIENDLY SOCIETIES 
came up for discussion in the evening, when 
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mixed courts. She said she was strongly 
of opinion that if women renounced the 
independence, the standing, and the 
they received in courts 
sentiment of eee 
mixed court, they eee e e 
shadow, dropping the substance for the : 
Having dealt at some length with the figures 
of Mr. Sutton, the actuary to the central office 
of friendly societies, Miss Page was accorded 
an extension of time, and proceeded to deal in 
some detail with questions of interest for 
female members of friendly societies. The 
2 delivered by Miss Page was one of 
incidents of the evening, and the speaker 
who followed referred to it, amidst applause, as 
the very best speech on the subject that she had 


e | ever heard from a 8 platform. In reply to 
age 


a question, Miss said that until the men 
paid for them she thought the women would be 
wise to continue to pay towards maternity 
benefits. 

Miss Deverell, in replying to criticisms, 
argued in favour of mixed courts. Much had 
se Ag Rao see rrp Merge or 
women from women and the comfort that 
women alone could give to women, but she 
thought that to many women it was far more 
difficult to get advice from a reliable man than 
it was to get it from a woman. Miss Page, in 
an admirable h, had borne testimony to 
3 
a question ve given 
eee and she was quite certain that 
any body of men which included mechanics 


were read, one by Mrs. Peile, of | would always behave with chivalrous regard to 


two pa 
Cambridge, From the Individual Point of | women. 
View,“ and the other by Miss Edith Deverell, 


of London, From the Economic Standpoint.“ 
Mrs. S. A. Barnett, of the Toynbee Hall 
Settlement, presided. 
THE INDIVIDUAL POINT OF VIBW. 
Mrs. Peile, in her Paper, after an exhaustive 
survey of the movement amon 

women, said: For the individual woman 
think the advan of belonging to such a 
— material, educational, and 
moral. I am unable to give the nara 
wage-earning women among our pop on, but 
they are multiplying 5 year. I am old 
e marked change 
in this res ue to many causes—which 
affects all c The vast increase in popula- 
tion, and consequent struggle for existence, and 
other causes, have diminished the incomes of a 
great proportion of our middle class, at a time 
when our standard of comfort and luxury has 


tary been raised. It is absolutely necessary that 


our vast army of wage-earners should make 
provision for sickness, and (if possible) for old 
age, when no work can be done; and these 
societies offer to all classes of workers the most 
economical method of doing this. 

FROM AN ECONOMIC AND TRADE STANDPOINT. 

Miss Deverell, of the London School of 
Economics, in the course of her paper, discussed 
the nature of the minor benefit societies and 
their relations to the great orders. The educa- 
tional value of membership of the small slate 
clubs, she said was undoubtedly far less than of 
one of the great Friendly Societies. Though 
the slate clubs were often well managed, the 
business transactions were usually of a most 
simple character, and the methods of business 
were often primitive, sometimes slovenly, and 
rag earned the management is almost entirely 
in the hands of some one person. The periodical 
discussion of important questions, the business- 
like management of a great progressive society, 
and the endless possibilities open to a member 
of one of the great Friendly Societies of rising 
5 N of influence, is wanting in the slate 
club. 


Miss Worsley, in opening the discussion that 
followed, said she learnt that in Norwich there 
was a female friendly society which had been 
in existence for ninety-six years—the Norwich 
Female Friendly Society, which was founded in 
1802. It had over eighty members, and 
had attempted to solve the difficult question of 
old age sick pay. It was now working on 
modern lines and on a sounder financial basis. 

Miss Edith Page, of Norwich, who opened 
from The Economic Standpoint,” opposed 


(Our Report will be continued next week). 


YOUR MISSION. 


Ir you cannot on the ocean 
Sail among the swiftest fleet,. 
Rockin moar hs highest billows, 
— at the storms you meet, 
You can stand among the sailors 
Anchored yet within the bay, 
You can lend a hand to help them 
When they launch their boats away. 


If you are too weak to journey 
Up the mountains steep and high, 
You can stand within the valley 
While the multitude go by, 
You can chant in happy measures 
As they slowly pass along ; 
Though they may forget the singer, 
They will not forget the song. 


If you have not gold and silver 
Ever ready at command, 
If you cannot toward the needy 
Reach an ever-open hand, 
You can visit the afflioted, 
O'er the erring you can weep, 
You can be a true disciple, 
Sitting at the Saviour's feet. 


If you cannot in the conflict 
Prove yourself a soldier true, 
If where fire and smoke are thickest. 
There’s no work for you to do, 
When the battle-field is silent, 
You can go with careful tread, 
You can bear away the wounded, 
You can cover up the dead. 


If you cannot in the harvest 
Garner up the richest sheaves, 
Many a grain both ripe and golden 
Which the careless reaper leaves.. 
You can glean among the briars 
Growing rank against the wall, 
For it may be that their shadow 
Hides the heaviest wheat of all. 


Do not, then, stand idly waiting 
For some greater work to do, 
Fortune is a lazy goddess, 
She will never come to you. 
Go and toil in any vineyard, 
Do not fear to do or dare; 
If you want a field of labour 
You can find it anywhere. 


Novemser 3, 1898. 


CREMATION. 


AN ADPRESS GIVEN TO THE BARRY 
LITERARY SOCIETY. 


By Mrs. A. M. Porron Newman. 
(Concluded. 


III.-THE ASPECT OF CREMATION IN 
RESPECT TO RELIGION. 


I spgak briefly because, as I candidly confess, 
absolutely no religious difficulties have pre- 
sented themselves to my mind; hence, until 
such are suggested to me, I fear I can antici- 
pate but few. Possibly to those who limit 
religion by dogma, and consider the whole 
of the revelation of the Father and Creator of 
the Universe to be found between Genesis and 
‘the Book of Revelation, possibly to these there 
‘may be passages in the Scriptures which might 
present verbal difficulties. I say possibly, for 
actually I can recall none. To such objections 
TI can only answer according to my lights. I 
say to them, I look around the world of nature 
and, by observation, endeavour to find out the 
will of the Creator. I study His laws, equally 
divine with those verbal ones in Holy Writ. I 
notice, as already stated in the opening section 
of this paper, that the two main divisions of the 
organic world are entirely independent—so I 
ask myself, Am I acting in accordance with, or 
running counter to, God's natural laws by burn- 
ing the human body, and so quickly, and in an 
entirely cleanly fashion, reducing it to its 
-elemental forms, so that it is impossible to 
endanger life or health? I look at the teaching 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, and I ask: Did He 
make a purely literal interpretation of God's 
Jill, or did He inculcate by example 
THE OBSERVANCE OF THE SPIRIT OF THE 
BEYELATION OF THE FATHER 


of all mankind? I remember above all, one 
incident one Sabbath day when His friends and 
disciples were a-hungered ; and, walking through 
the cornfields, plucked the ripe ears of corn, 
and to satisfy their hunger, simply and naturally 
rubbed them in their hands and so appeased 
rtheir hunger. Did our Lord rebuke them? 
Not a word—others did; and even ventured to 
‘censure Him by implication for allowing His 
‘followers to break the Law of Moses. What 
‘defence did he make? None: but turning to 
His censurers He sternly said: ‘‘ The Sabbath 
was made for man, and not man for the 
Sabbath.” To me that is a whole gospel in 
itself; and from it I would gather that what- 
-ever. benefits man—whether physically, morally, 
zor spiritually that our Lord would bless by 
His approval. We know this to be true, for 
did He not die for mankind? And did He not 
‘consecrate humanity by the very incarnation 
of His Divinity? 

‘But some of the sticklers for tradition 
would urge—But the practise of interment was 
-eonsecrated by the early Christian Church. Did 
not they, secretly at first and after openly, bury 
their dead in underground vaults, notably the 
catacombs under Rome? And further, did not 
they resort to this practice, even the Roman 
Christians, in violation of their usual custom of 
hurning the dead, and because they considered 
such burning contrary to the teaching of 
St. Paul in 2nd Corinthians xv.? Possibly ; 

but I suppose this was so because they had 
not then the scientific knowledge that we 
now possess ; doubtless they were ignorant of 
the fact that no interment could prevent 
decomposition of the dead, and the ultimate 
dispersion of the remains. They evidently fell 
tinto the too common error of the verbal 
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interpretation of the Word of God. If burning 
the body destroys the possibility of the resur- 
rection of the same individual, would they, 
therefore, argue that Latimer, Ridley and 
Cranmer, and numberless other Christian 
martyrs, who were burned at the stake, were 
lost for ever? In turning to the office for the 
burial of the dead, I find the solemn words, 
„Ashes to ashes, and dust to dust,” and I ask, 
is this more literally true when pronounced over 
the newly-interred corpse or the lately cre- 
mated body? Surely the latter, when I 
recall the fact already stated that within 
about an hour or from that to two 
hours (according to the plan followed) of 
the body being passed into the cremation 
chamber all that remains is about four pounds 
of pure, white, inoffensive ash—truly, indeed, 
the very dust of the earth! Again, the words 
of Scripture resound in our ears, and we dis- 
tinctly hear a voice which seems to say—and 
with what solemn and deeply scientific 
accuracy—‘ Dust thou art, and unto dust thou 
shalt return.” 

In reference to the funeral rites attendant 
on cremation, I would refer the listener to 
the fact that clergymen have pointed out how 
little alteration would be needed in the words 
pronounced on the committal of the remains to 
their final resting-place. Turning to the form 
in question I see the words— We commit his 
body to the ground; earth to earth, ashes to 
ashes, dust to dust.” For body we will 
substitute remains (and how much more 
truly applicable do these sadly solemn words 
become)—“‘ We commit his remains to the 
ground ; earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to 
dust.” To borrow a beautiful thought from Sir 
H. Thompson, I would add the dissipation of 
almost the whole body in the atmosphere in the 
ethereal form of gaseous matter is far more 
suggestive as a type of another and brighter 
life, than the consignment of the body to the 
abhorred prison of the tomb.” This leads me 
to another and the last consideration that I 
will bring before your notice, namely— 


IV.—THE ASPECT OF CREMATION IN 
RELATION TO SENTIMENT. 

That sentiment—the feeling of tender respect 
for the late earthly tenement of our loved ones 
—is an important factor to be considered is 
beyond question. We know that when death 
occurs that that which we loved and cherished 
—the individuality, the soul—has passed away ; 
only the clay-like form is left. Yet we cannot 
divest ourselves, nor is it desirable that we 
should, of a tender desire to pay even more 
respect to that which remains than, perhaps, 
we showed to the individual during life. If 
the beauty of form, the purity of condition, 
could be retained after death, the very 
thought of burning or in any way destroying 
the body would be impossible, would be sacri- 
lege in fact. But is this so? A glance 
at what really happens after interment is so 
horrible that we resolutely shrink from its con- 
templation, and the only consolation we can 
find in turning from the loathsome picture is 
that after all what happens to our bodies after 
death really does not matter to, at any rate, its 
recent life tenant. This suggests another 
thought, already traversed—does the destination 
of our earthly remains evilly affect those who 
are left? As we have already found, it does, 
most decidedly. This being so, surely the 
unselfish desire of everyone would be that what- 
ever evil they may have perpetrated during 
life, that at least after death their bodies should 
not be allowed to work further mischief. Dr. 
Parkes pertinently says, and with this I will 
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conclude :—‘‘ The eventual dispersion of our 
frames is the same in all cases, and it is pro- 
bably a matter merely of custom which makes 
us think that there is want of affection, or of 
care, if the bodies of the dead are not suffered 
to repose in the earth that bore them.” In 
reality neither affection nor religion can be 
outraged by any manner of disposal of the dead 
which is done with proper solemnity and respect 
to the earthly dwelling-place of our dear ones. 
The question should be judged entirely from its 
sanitary aspect, and then, and not till then, it 
will be judged rightly. 

N.B.—I beg to acknowledge my indebtedness 
to Sir H. Thompson, M.B., F. R C. S., Geo. 
Wotherspoon, Esq., M. A., and F. C. Haden, 
Eeg., F. R. C. 8. 


THE LATE 
SIR GEORGE GREY ON 
WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE. 


Tun distinguished statesman recently laid to 
rest in St. Paul’s Cathedral was, as already 
mentioned in our Watch Tower,” an advocate 
of Woman's Suffrage during the whole of the 
time that the question was before the New 
Zealand public, until it was happily settled by 
the admission of our sisters in that Colony to 
equal rights in this respect with men. Sir 
George Grey, in a speech in London in 1894, 
bore testimony to the smooth working of that 
franchise, and also urged the rest of the world 
to adopt the same course. The following is an 
extract from his address :— 

„Women are endowed with qualities and 
talents to enable them to understand what is 
right, and possess reasoning powers to bring to 
bear upon every one of the actions peformed, 
and thus calling the machinery into play to 
carry out what has been determined upon. Can 
it be otherwise than right for beings so endowed 
to use such gifts for the benefit of their fellow- 
men? Is it right that they should be deprived 
by men of almost every opportunity of exercis- 
ing the great powers they possess ? If we could 
know the feelings of many millions of women 
in passing out of this life we should find they 
regretted that they had never had fair oppor- 
tunities given them. For reasons to me 
incomprehensible, they have been treated as 
reasonless beings, incapable of following a course 
of action that would be of benefit to humanity, 
and they are told to be guided by the judg- 
ment of men when they should follow their 
own opinions. Sisters, wives and mothers 
have a right to demand that the gifts which 
have been bestowed upon them by their 
Maker should not be arbitrarily taken away, 
simply because they are called women, and 
that they should not be shut out from what is 
great and good in the world. We are justified 
in saying that women have a right to the 
fullest exercise of the inestimable gifts which 
their Maker has bestowed upon them. Will 
you, the eldest of the English-speaking races, 
will you submit longer to be shut out from 
such important rights? Will you submit any 
longer in patience and without complaint to be 
deprived of the means of exercising the mighty 
gifts with which you are endowed? I would 
not have recourse to violent language, but I 
would say to you, it is your duty to work, to 
use every faculty it is your privilege to possess. 
Further argument is unnecessary, compared 
with this great one of women’s rights upon 
earth. 

„It is needless to dwell longer upon this, but 
I can assure you the experiment in New 
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Zealand of granting female franchise has been 
successful. It seems incredible that so great a 
change should have taken place, and that every 
one should have fallen into rank without a 
murmur. The conduct of the people at the 
hustings was such as had never before been 
seen. The women took up their proper places 
in the ranks quite naturally, and no one would 
have believed that rights from which they had 
been shut out for centuries had been given to 
half the human race in New Zealand. What 
was natural to women was naturally assumed 
by them; they were delighted to shake off the 
old and enter on the new course. 

If the women of Great Britain do attain this 
holy privilege they will use their power in a way 
that will greatly benefit the country. They will 
bring about better laws, and their influence on 
their husbands and children will be greater than 
ever. This new species of modes of action will 
undoubtedly stir men up, and those who oppose 
women doing these things are enemies of their 
country, and not friends to the human race in 
whatever part of the world. I feel sure success 
will come, and a new epoch will dawn for man- 
kind, and the world, in many respects, will be 
purer and better than it has ever been.“ 


APPEAL OF ONE-HALF 


THE HUMAN RACE. 


By WILLIAM THOMSON. 
(Pablished 1825.) 


CHAPTER I. 

Examination of the general argument of the 
‘Article on Government, for political rights. 

The general argument of the “ Article,” for 
human rights, is founded on the universal love 
of power of all human beings over all their 
fellow-creatures, for selfish purposes. This is 
Stated to be the grand governing law of human 
nature. 

At the head of moral, including political, 
philosophy, in Britain, stands Mr. Bentham. 
His celebrated works, Traités de Legislation,” 
„Theorie des Peines et des Recompenses,” 
‘“‘Tactiques des Assemblées Legislatives,“ 
‘‘ Preuves Judiciaires, edited in French by Mr. 
Dumont, of Geneva, with the Introduction to 
Morals and Legislation,” Essay on Usury,” 
on Government,“ on Prison Discipline, and 
various other important works published by 
himself in English, have procured for him this 
high pre-eminence. Amongst the most eminent 
of his disciples and admirers is Mr. James Mill, 
the author of the History of British India.“ 
Mr. Mill, one of the most successful advocates 
of the doctrine of Utility, as the test of morals, 


as established by Mr. Bentham, has written 


several excellent articles on this basis, in the 
“Supplement to the Encyclopedia Britannica.” 
Many of these have been reprinted, in a 
separate form, for circulation, but not for sale. 
Amongst these articles the most important, 
perhaps, is that on Government.“ 

As far as the simplest political rights of man 
are concerned, Mr. Mill is entitled to the thanks 
of all men, for the plain and unanswerable 
statements and reasonings in this Article,” by 
which he has shown what those rights ought to 
be, in order to promote the greatest possible 
quantity of happiness to all men. But is it not 
strange that a philosopher, a lover of wisdom, 
avowedly founding his arguments on utility— 
that is to say, on the tendency of actions or 
institutions to promote the greatest possible 
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quantity of human happiness—should deliber- 
ately, in the very threshold of his argument, 
put aside one half the human race, of all ages 
and all characters and conditions, as unentitled 
to consideration, to any further consideration 
at least than such as may arise from the coin- 
cidence of their welfare with that of the more 
fortunate half which he takes under his philoso- 
phic protection. The half of the human race, 
whose happiness Mr. Mill takes under his pro- 
tection, is that half—is it necessary to say ?— 
to which he has the good fortune to belong. 

Were Mr. Mill’s system of philosophy founded 
on the assumption that man was naturally and 
necessarily a beneficent being, always inclined 
to promote the happiness of those within his 
power, and necessarily acquainted with the 
means to promote this end in a degree superior 
to that possessed by those over whom his 
power extended; however fond and puerile we 
might conceive the assumption, the inference, 
that power over others might be safely placed 
in his hands, would be at least fairly drawn 
from the premises. 

But, strange to say, the assumption on which 
the whole fabric of Mr. Mill’s philosophy rests, 
is directly opposed to any such notion of natural 
beneficence and unerring judgment on the part 
of men. Mr. Mill’s philosophical basis of 
reasoning is, that all men are necessarily in- 
clined to use, for their own exclusive advantage, 
whatever power they can acquire over the 
actions of their fellow-men, and that the more 
knowledge they happen to possess, with the 
more skill they will use this power to promote 
such exclusive interest at the expense of those 
over whom their power extends. 


In proof of this position, read the following 
passage in the Supplement to the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica: 

P. 494. That one human being will desire 
to render the person and property of another 
subservient to his pleasures, notwithstanding 
the pain or loss of pleasure which it may 
occasion to that other individual, is the founda- 
tion of Government. The desire of the object 
implies the desire of the power necessary to 
accomplish the object. The desire, therefore, 
of that power which is necessary to render the 
persons and properties of human beings sub- 
servient to our pleasures, is a grand governing 
law of human nature.” 

P. 494. The demand, therefore,- of power 
over the acts of other men (human beings), 
„is really boundless. It is boundless in two 
ways; boundless in the number of persons to 
whom we would. extend it, and boundless in its 
degree over the actions of each.“ 

P. 495. We have thus arrived at several 
conclusions of the highest possible importance. 
We have seen that the very principle of human 
nature upon which the necessity of govern- 
ment is founded, the propensity of one man to 
possess himself of the objects of desire at the 
cost of another, leads on by infallible sequence, 
where power over a community is attained 
and nothing checks, not only to that degree of 
plunder which leaves the members (excepting 
always the recipients and instruments of the 
plunder) the bare means of subsistence, but to 
that degree of cruelty which is necessary to 
keep in existence the most intense terror.“ 

P. 496. It is proved, therefore, by the closest 
deduction from the acknowledged laws of human 
nature, and by direct and decisive experiments, 
that the ruling one, or the ruling few, would, if 
checks did not operate in the way of prevention, 
reduce the great mass of the people subject to 
their power, at least to the condition of negroes 
in the West Indies.” 
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It is true that towards the end of the 
“ Article ” an admission is made, which would 
go far to invalidate the general principle. It is 
this: Page 505, Supplement: It will be said 
that a conclusion ought not to be drawn from 
the unthinking conduct of the great majority of 
an aristocratically body against the capability 
of such a body ever acting wisely” (in a way to 
promote the universal interest?) in the 
management of public affairs, because the 
body will always. contain a certain proportion 
of wise men, and the rest will be governed by 
them. Nothing: but this can be said with 
pertinency, and, under certain modifications, 
this may be said with truth. The wise and 
good in any class of men do, to all general 
purposes, govern the rest. 

In this passage it is evident that too much is 
admitted. The wise,” doubtless, the knowing 
ones, in all classes of men, do govern the rest, 
because they more effectually promote the 
apparent interests of the whole body. If by 
the “good” be meant those who. prefer the 
universal interest to that of themselves, or 
the body to which they belong, universal expe- 
rience coincides with all the previous positions 
of the ‘‘ Article” in disproving the assertion. 
The word “good,” if it were designed to mean 
more than those who are kindly disposed in 
their private concerns (and, even with such 
meaning, it would be inaccurate), seems to 
have crept inadvertently into this page. 

On the whole, then, it is clear that the basis 
of the reasoning of the Article is the position 
that the demand of power, of all human beings 
over their fellow creatures, where not restrained 
by checks, is boundless, as well in the number 
of persons over whom it would extend as in its 
degree over the actions of each, and would 
reduce each and all, if unrestrained, at least to 
the condition of negroes in the West Indies, 
Such is stated to be the grand governing law of 
human nature. 

Still, however, in the face of this grand 
governing law of human nature,“ this male 
pbilosopher maintains that with respect to one 
half the human race, women, this universal 
disposition of man to use power for his own 
exclusive benefit ceases, and his knowledge 
with respect to them invariably shows him that 
their happiness coincides with his and is 
included in it! This exception of one half from 
the influence of the general rule of the disposi- 
tion to misuse power is certainly a pretty large 
exception, requiring all the boldness of an 
English philosopher. In any other hands, 80 
large an exception would go far to destroy the 
rule. An exception of one half! Add one to 
one half, one out of a hundred millions of human 
beings, and the rule will be at the other side, 
on the side of the beneficent exertion of power, 
and what would then become of the basis of the 
argument for human rights as founded on the 
inclination to use power for the exclusive benefit 
of the possessor? The rule would become the 
exception, beneficence would become the 
adjunct of power, and the argument for 
restraints on the use of power, or against the 
entrusting of power to one individual over the 
actions of his fellows, must be abandoned. 

Having laid down such a basis for political 
rights, as the necessary tendency to the use of 
power for the exclusive benefit of its possessors, 
in favour of all men whose happiness may 
be affected by such power, in what way 
does the Article” seek to evade the 
equal claims of the other half of the 
human race, women, to similar protection 
against the abuses of the same power? 


(To be continued.) 
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THE MOST UNPOPULAR| 


WAY OF BREAD-WINNING. 


Toss duties that devolve on the wives of the 
classes too poor to employ others to do their 


work are the most un f all 
sets pop o ways open 
Few men how much of the 


unwillingness of women to become domestic 
servants depends on the dull, uninteresting 
and hard o ter of the duties to be per- 
formed; but here is one who does recognise it. 

Mr. Henry B. Blackwell (Lucy Stone's 
husband) writes that even the immigrants to | 
America, who are half-starving for want of 
work, are unwilling to go to do housework. 
He says :— 


In efforts to find employment for fees 


immigrants, it has been found that there are 
still two kinds of labour in this country for 
which demand exceeds supply. These are 
farmwork and housework. f 

There is not a street in Boston and its 
suburbs, or in any other cit 
and Western States, in which families cannot 
be found who would gladly give employment 
to persons skilled in housework, willing to do 
the ever-recurring duties of the household, 
such as lighting fires, tending furnaces, cooking, 
dish-washing, scrubbing, sweeping, making 
beds, washing, ironing, etc. There is not a 
town in New England or a county in the Middle 
and Western States, where men, able and 
willing to plough, harrow, dig, tend cattle, milk 
and chop wood, are not urgently needed. 
Many of the able-bodied men have been em- 
ployed by contractors to build railroads, dig 
sewers, and delve in mines. 


„Some have tried housework, and in hun- 
dreds of cases have done so successfully. 
Men imagine that housework is light and 
easy. But they often give it up after trial. 
The long hours, monotonous round of never- 
ending details, absence of leisure, and want 
of companionship soon weary and depress 
them. They find the regular hours, personal 
independence, and social freedom of factory 
work more than a compensation for small pay 
and the cost of food ear lodging. 


So, too, with farmwork. They generall 
abandon that also after a few months’ trial. 
The hard work, rough fare, long hours, ex- 


posure to heat, cold and rain, small wages, and 
want of society become unbearable, and soon 
they drift from the farm into the shop or factory. 
Even farmers’ sons and daughters leave the 
farm at the earliest opportunity. 


in our Middle | ® 


The greatest industrial problem of the present 
day in the United States is how to make house- 
work and farmwork attractive. Especially is 
this important to women. It seems a pity that 
our young women should flock into the cities 
to struggle for a bare subsistence, as shop- 
girls, typewriters, typesetters, saleswomen, 
seamstresses, anything and everything that 
takes them out of the house and into the street, 
oes they are so greatly needed in the 

omes.“ 


A RAILWAY BUILT AND CO- 
TROLLED BY LADIES. 

A company of Californian women is building a 

railway from Summerville to Stockton, a 

distance of sixty odd miles. 

The majority of the stockholders are women, 
the directors are women, and the control of 
the building contracts in the hands of women. 

Mrs. Annie Kilne Rikert is the president of 
this Stockton and Tuolumne County Railroad,” 
which is better known as The Woman's 


Mrs. Rikert, in addition to being a railway 
president, is an owner of mines. 

During the five years in which she has been 
riding and driving between Stockton and the 
mines, she has studied the needs and possi- 
bilities of the country with comprehensive 
eye. 

” song the mother lode there are thousands 
of tons of ore, and on the other side of it, in 
the timber belt there are thousands of feet of 
lumber to be carried to tidewater at Stockton. 

Apropos of the railway undertaking Mrs. 
Rikert tells this story:—‘ If we are women we 
know a little more about materials than the 
directors of the Valley Road did when they 
started. On a requisition sent in one of the 
items for the Valley Road was fish plates. A 
director gravely crossed it out with the remark, 
We haven't a directors’ car yet, so I guess the 
men can get along without fish plates.’ On the 
woman’s road it is an understood thing that the 
fish plates will be of steel—not of china.” 

Seventeen years ago Mrs. Rikert was left a 
widow without means, and with a little girl to 
care for. Mrs. Rikert bought a tent, and 
pitched it in the Mojane desert. 

One day she was out Legal la in company 
with her little daughter, when she heard the 
latter cry, ‘‘ Mamma! Mamma! I have found 
some rock exactly like the specimen Mr. Pear- 
son had at San Barnardino.” 

That was how Mrs. Rikert came to own a 
gold mine that produced as much as £2,000 to 
the ton. 


HOW TO RAISE HYA- 
CINTHS. 


A Lapy was admiring my little shelf full of 
bright-hued hyacinths. The time was January, 
cold and bleak, and the brightness of the gay 
blossoms was in striking contrast with the 
world outside. 

„What,“ asked the lady, do you consider 
the prime requisite in bulb culture?” 

Without hesitation I replied: ‘‘The prime 
requisite is to give the bulbs a long uninter- 
rupted rest after planting, so that they may 
have ample time to develop a strong, healthy 
root growth, as everythfng depends upon the 
roots. If one’s bulbs are first-class in every 
respect, and receive perfect treatment other- 
wise than giving them their necessary rest for 

wing roots, they will not prove so satis- 
actory as second-class bulbs which have been 
in dark confinement for weeks, and have grown 
a good system of roots.“ 

„Now, that dish of hyacinths,” I continued, 
pointing to a pot of rich, glowing, dark. red 
flowers, was kept in my dark closet, well, 
how long to you suppose? 

„Oh, six or eight weeks, perhaps,” returned 


the lady. 
„No, three whole months, lacking a few 
days, and see what a beauty it is. The name 


of the variety is Amy, and the bulb has borne 
one medium spike of bloom previous to the two 
it now bears. These are about eight inches 
high and as large and compact as could be 
desired. It is an ideal hyacinth, and others 
will be equally beautiful, that have not been 
brought to the light yet. I bring out some of 
my bulbs after they have been kept in the 
cellar but six weeks, and some of them will 
remain in the dark four months.” : 

„But how do you know just when to bring 
them to your window garden? 

There are two ways of telling, neither strictly 
infallible. First by the colour of the leaves. 
When they are light green—not yellow—even 
in the dark, they are ready for the darkest 
corner of one’s window garden at first; after- 
wards the sunniest spot it affords. Way 
number two is by their height. When about 
two inches high it is generally safe to remove 
them, but not always. One must use one's 
common sense and let his bulbs remain in the 
dark closet or cellar for six weeks any way, 
until he is absolutely sure a firm, strong growth 
of roots has been attained.” 

Now is the time to start hyacinths. 
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SIGNALS FROM OUR 
WATCH TOWER. 


In the sermon that the Dean of Norwich 
reached at the opening of the National 
Union of Women Workers’ Conference, he 
referred with pleasure to the aristocratic 
and Church character of the leaders of the 
organisation. He said that of the twenty 
vice-presidents, ten were women of title, 
one was the widow of an Archbishop, and 
three were the widows of Bishops—leaving 
only five of the undistinguished common- 
alty! English society is formed on so 
exclusive a basis of aristocracy that no 
doubt this fact is very conducive to the 
success of the Union from the point of view 
of numbers, importance and general 
influence ; but it is also not very conducive 
to the consideration of social reforms or 
new ideas. The International Congress 
next year will attract far more attention 
than it would otherwise have done by 
reason of being under the patronage of 
those names—but, on the other hand, it 
will, as Mrs. Booth announced, be worked 


@ moderate lines.“ 
* * * 


When the International Committee sat 
in London recently, to make the arrange- 
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ments for next year’s Conference, repre- 
sentatives from foreign countries were 
resent, and the subjects that came 
orward were in part decided by their 
votes. This accounts for a ision 
that has caused considerable dissatisfac- 
tion to the Union of Women Workers, 
that the meetings shall not be opened 
by prayer. I understand that the 
great majority of the foreign delegates 
made it a condition that this should be 
arranged, France, Germany and Switzer- 
land refusing to join in the meetings if they 
were opened by formal prayer. It will be 
remembered that last year Mrs. Sidney 
Webb moved unsuccessfully to eliminate 
the devotional feature from the National 
Union of Women Workers’ meetings, her 
argument being that as the Union pro- 
fessed to be unsectarian, and to welcome 
the co-operation of all women, Jews, 
Unitarians and Agnostics, no less than 
members of all branchés of the Christian 
faith, it was inconsistent to have prayers 
in which all could not join. But the Union, 
by an overwhelming majority, refused to 
abandon this basis—as one of the members 
said, it was not desired to conceal that the 
National Union of Women Workers was 
essentially a Christian organisation, and 
that all who joined in its deliberations were 
welcome orly on condition of acceptin 
this basis. The decision of the Interna- 
tional Council to the contrary was there- 
fore received at this meeting with 
dissatisfaction. The point was elaborately 
argued in the report of the committee 
charged with the arrangements, and it 
was some time before members 1 
the decision arrived at, but when they did, 
disapproval was at once expressed. 
* * 


* 
The committee . that the subject 
was amply discussed at the International 
Committee, and the decision was reached 
mainly on the ground that the most 
important foreign nations would not join 
if public pes opened the proceedings. 
It was then proposed at the committee 
that each meeting should begin with a 
pause for silent prayer, but even this was 
negatived, the reasons being that silent 
prayer would really satisfy no one. The 
strenuous believers in public prayer would 
consider it a sorry substitute for the more 
formal invocation. Those who consented 
to silent prayer because it was less 
obnoxious than formal vocal petition would 
be still better pleased with no prayer at 
all. Those who believe in the efficacy of 
silent prayer, as doubtless the large 
majority of the women of all countries do, 
would not be debarred from its privileges 
by having it eliminated from the public 
ceremonials of the councils. Those who 
most believe in the efficacy of prayer would 
be most anxious not to make it an occasion 
for dissension. 
* * * 

After these reasons had been heard, 
almost unanimous disagreement with them 
was expressed. Miss Clifford very greatly 
regretted the relinquishment of opening 
with prayer. (Applause.) She heard the 
announcement with very deep disappoint- 
ment. (Applause.) Lady Knightley, of 
Fawsley, said she was just going to rise to 
say the same thing. The President (Mrs. 
Alfred Booth) said she quite agreed. A 
lady asked whether they belonged to this 
body that would not say its prayers. Lady 
Knightley, of Fawsley, moved that a 
message be sent to the effect that the 


g that these dividing details come in. 
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N.U.W.W. did not approve of opening the 


meetings without prayer. Miss Clifford 
seconded. A delegate suggested that they 
should not force their views upon others 
who were to be their guests, and whom 
they were going to meet.to confer about 
things on which they were all agreed ; but 
Mrs. Henry Kingsley said they ought not 
to concede to unbelief. It was a question 
of asking God's blessing on their proceed- 
ings, and she could not but feel that if 
they were to acknowledge God in all 
their ways it was not a right thing to 
give way to unbelief. (Applause.) Lady 
Knightley's motion was then carried. 
* * i 
Mrs. Alfred Booth, who was re-elected 
President, and will therefore be President 
during the sittings of the International 
gathering, is announced as a Nonconformist, 
and much is made of this fact, as showing 
that the N.U.W.W. is not merely a Church 
society. She referred to one of her hus- 
band’s ancestors who once resided in 
Norwich as a Unitarian, but her own sect 
is unknown—she is, it is stated, not a 
member of any Church, but it will be seen 
that she concurred in regretting the absence 
of prayer—and, to. the Churchwomen, 
prayer not in the name of Jesus Christ is 
no prayer at all. It is a very great pity 
ut 


just as the aristocratic system of England 
is visible in every work, as a matter 
succeeds in the popular sense if titled 
people support it, and is in the cold shadow 
if neglected by the lords and ladies, so the 
State Church has a position here that 
Continental and American women cannot 
realise, and it is to be feared that the 
introduction of this matter will diminish 
the popularity of the International meeting 
far more than foreign women can at all 


comprehend. 


* * * 


The handful of public servants who 
tyrannize over their employers with the 
title of the Irish Local Government 
Board,“ have carried through the high- 
handed proceeding with which they 
e the Clogher Guardians in the 
case of Miss Anme Magill. It will be 
remembered that the Clogher Guardians 
appointed Miss Magill their rate collector, 
knowing her to be competent to fill the place, 
from the fact that for five years, during the 
illness of her father, who held the post, 
she had actually done the work. The 
Local Government Board in Dublin refused 
to ratify the appointment on the ground 
of the sex of the person. They pretended 
that this was not mere sex prejudice, not 
mere discrimination against the unrepre- 
sented and inferior portion of the com- 
munity, but was a necessary decision 
because the rate collector must in person 
distrain for unpaid rates, and this was 
not fit work for a woman, The plea has, 
however, been proved an inaccurate asser- 
tion. Legal decisions are cited showing 
that a rate collector may employ a 
bailiff to distrain, like any other 
creditor; and one would have supposed 
that this would have settled the matter in 
Miss Magill's favour. It obviously would 
have done so if the statement of the 
Local Government Board had not been a 
mere excuse. But that it was such a 
pretext merely is proven by the fact that 
no effect has 1 produced by this sweep- 
ing of it away; and the Board in Dublin 
have actually proceeded to the extreme 
length of dismissing the local Board of 
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Guardians, and appointing two persons in 
their stead, who wil oy the paid repre- 
sentatives of the Central Board, but 
entitled to levy the tax, and manage the 
parishioners’ business—the union being 
actually disfranchised for no other offence 
than its guardians having dared to select 
@ female to fill a post for which her capacity 
‘was already proved, and in which there is 
mo impropriety of any sort for a woman to 
be placed ! 
* * 

This matter cannot be allowed to end 
there. The power to disfranchise a locality 
and replace its elected representatives by 
nominees of the central Board in Dublin, 
was not given by Parliament to the Board 
in order for it to be exercised at the whim 
of the officials in this manner. To dis- 
franchise a place and deprive it of the 
right to manage its own taxation is a 
serious step only intended to be taken, and 
only to be justified, when a Board of 
Guardians can be shown to be unworthy 
of the trust reposed in it in some really 
undeniable way. To presume to take away 
the self-government of the whole locality, 
and to fine the ratepayers to boot by 
forcing on them paid guardians, merely 
because the representative guardians chose 
to employ an excellent and competent 
young woman in place of a man, is too 
outrageous a thing to be allowed to pass, 
in the interests of representative govern- 
ment—quite apart from its bearing on the 
position of women. 

* „ 

That this action should have been taken 
under the official headship of Mr. Gerald 
Balfour at the Irish Local Government 
Board and under a Ministry of which both 
the Premier and the Leader of the Commons 
are supposed to bein favour of equal rights 
in the State for the two halves of the 
community, is much to be deplored. The 
question will undoubtedly be brought 
before Parliament when it again meets. 
If Ireland is to be treated in this manner, 
as if the men of Ireland were children or 
mere subjects of officials, it is small 
wonder that discontent prevails. But such 
‘“« Jack-in-Office”” tyranny is quite out of 
date, for Ireland no less than for England. 
While the basis of equality before the 
State, the vote for Members of Parliament, 
is refused to women—and while women 
themselves help to get in Parliament men 
who announce that they intend to do all 
in their power to perpetuate that in- 
equality—there is little use in protesting 
against such unfairness to women as 
such. But when, in order to do unfair- 
ness to a woman the rights of men are 
trampled on, the case passes into another 
domain. The Clogher Guardians will 
receive sympathy from many quarters 
where the claims of women would receive 
little attention. The matter is far from 
finished. 


2. 


* * 


It is always a pleasant task to record 
any increase in the accommodation and 
comfort provided for women students. 
This can be done in regard to Owens 
College, the Manchester branch of Victoria 
University. The opening of a new library 
has set at liberty certain rooms, which 
have been considerately allotted to the 
use of the women students. The pro- 
fessors, having vacated their common 
room in favour of the old library, the 
‘former—a large room—falls to the women 
students for the same purpose, and will 


* 


‘we were ready to adjourn ne die. 


shortly be refurnished for their use. 
Adjoining these rooms is another in which 
the day training classes, under Miss Dodd, 
are held, for students qualifying for ele- 
men school work. e small common 
room by is still retained by the 
women students,and here afternoon tea 
can be obtained. A small staircase leads 
to dressing-rooms upstairs, and another 
dressing-room is on a lower floor. On the 


‘upper floor is also a suite of rooms, 


including a seniors’ reading room (where 
silence is observed). It will be seen that 
the women students in Owens College 
have now ample provision for their needs 
in college, while for dining-room, laboratory, 
and the few separate classes which are 
still carried on, the Women’s Depart- 
ment has temporary premises ina wing 
of the High School for Girls. In these 
respects Owens College will compare 
favourably with the other colleges of the 
Victoria University. , 


* * 


In the Yorkshire College, Leeds, a sitting- 
room, dressing-room, and small dining- 
room have been set apart. Meetings and 
debates are held in the sitting-room, which 
is comfortably furnished. In Liverpool 
the women students have a handsome 
common-room and a room for quiet study. 
They have also a dining-room, which can 
hardly be called private, as it serves as a 

ssage between other rooms. A want of 
adler accommodation was felt, and a 
house near the college was rented by 
Mr. G. Holt, and afterwards by his widow, 
for a Women’s University Club.“ Here 
a cheap and good lunch can be obtained, 
and there is a comfortable common-room 
where meetings and debates are held. A 
number of ladies, honorary members, pay 
an annual subscription of a guinea, and 
the students, who manage the club them- 
selves, pay 10s. a session. The institution 
is 89881 extremely useful, but the fact that 
payment — however small has to be made 
for its use separates it from the college 
accommodation, which is at the command 
of all. N 


* * ** 


Prejudice will long survive facts. Other - 
wise the favourable experience gained of 
Woman’s Suffrage in Colorado and the other 
States where women have now for some 
time been politically recognised, ought to 
have put an end to many so-called objec- 
tions. For instance, that ‘‘ women’s rights 
being granted would lead men to treat them 
rudely.” In the last Legislature of Colorado 
there were three women. The Hon. Martha 
A. B. Conine, one of them, recounts their 
experience as members of Parliament— 
far beyond mere voters l- as follows :— 

We met upon terms of absolute equality; no 
thought of incongruity or unfitness seems to 
have arisen, and, at the same time, those little 
courtesies which gentlemen instinctively pay to 
ladies were never omitted. Euch of the ladies was 
given a chairmanship, one of them the printing 
committee; and I may state incidentally that 
the bill for that session was lower by thousands 
of dollars than for any previous session. The 
women were as frequently called to the chair 
in committee of the whole as were the men. 
One of them was placed upon the judiciary 
committee at the request of the chairman. 
Every honorary committee appointed during 
the whole session included one or more of the 
ladies, the very last being a committee of three 
to wait upon the Senate to inform them that 
The 


Speaker appointed the three ladies, and as we 
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delivered our we were greeted by 
applause, led by the President of the Senate. 
* * „ 


In New Zealand, where women vote for 
Members of Parliament, it naturally follows 
that some women reporters claim the 
right to attend the debates in order to 
report them. It is perhaps not quite so 
obvious a consequence that when an 
objection is raised to this being done, the 
local “Institute of Journalists should 
stand up for “women’s rights.” Such, 
however, has been the case. The men in 
the press gallery having objected to a lady 
journalist joining them—not, as they are 
careful to state, because they wish to pre-. 
vent her doing the work, but merely 
because they hold that she should have a 
gallery to herself—the Canterbury branch 
of the New Zealand Institute of Journalists 
has passed the following chivalrous reso- 
lution :— 

That thie branch learns with regret that a 
lady journalist has been refused admission to the 
press gallery, and hopes that in the future that 
applicants for admission will be dealt with with- 
out distinction of sex, in accordance with the 
principle of equality observed by the Journalists’ 
Institute in admitting both men and women to 
its membership.” It was further decided to 
forward a copy of the foregoing resolution to 
the chairman of the press gallery. 

* * * 


How terrible is the warning of the 
plague, artificially cultivated, appearing in 
the attendants on the laboratories of the 
vivisectors at Vienna! It seems quite 
madness to actually ‘ cultivate” the virus 
of an awful disease—to give it deliberatel 
to numerous smaller animals, and keep it 
in glass tubes ready for such purposeful 
infection. The danger of the cultivated 
disease breaking loose from its fragile con- 
tainers, or of the animals deliberately in- 
fected transmitting their disease either to 
other and free creatures or to human 
attendants, has been pointed out often 
enough by medical anti-vivisectors, but 
hitherto without avail. This case shows 
all the world that the danger is no 
chimera. In the case of a disease already 
prevalent in this country, such as scarlet 
fever or tubercle, if it be carried from these 
„cultures and conveyed to persons who 
would not otherwise have had it, the fact 
does not appear or attract notice. Some- 
thing like the outburst of an unknown 
disease in a country was needed to draw 
the true cause into prominence; but now 
this has indeed occurred. 

* * a: 

It is considered possible that flies may 
convey infection, and an observer in Paris 
recounted with horror how he saw a heap 
of broken tubes that had contained cul- 
tures of some virulent diseases lying in 
the back-yard of a vivisection establish- 
ment, covered with flies, that immediately 
after flew off, some to settle next on food 
inthe provision shops in the neighbour- 
hood. The poison of virulent infectious 
diseases is of such fineness, and of such 
vitality, that it is no fancy or exaggeration, 
but perfectly possible, that from such a 
source as this, supplies of disease may be 
fed. But in the case of a familiar 
disease, nobody would be at all aware 
where he had caught it. In the case 
of the plague outburst at Vienna, how- 
ever, that being a terrible disease that has 

been long extinguished from Europe, and 
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the victim being a man engaged in the 
vivisection laboratory, there could be no 
doubt ; and the virulence of the infection 
thus deliberately carried over that safe- 
guarding sea, which has protected us from 
it for centuries, while nature’s d rs were 
not added to by the art of the scientist, 


has been shown by the succession of other 
cases attacked. 
* * * 


It is only a few months that the 
Home Secretary, in defiance as petition 
signed by many thousands of ns, 
lice a huge Institute at Chelsea 
for carrying on these new and solemn 
disease-growing proceedings; and at this 
moment it is no doubt of cultures 
of disease, including the ae seeds. It 
is very significant that the Vienna doctor 
who attended the sweeper who first got 
the cultivated plague (both of them died), 
absolutely refused to allow himself to be 
inoculated with the “curative” serum 
the preparation of which, by weakening the 
poison down through successive animal 
sufferers into which it has been injected 
is the professedly curative ultimate aim of 
the culture.“ He had had much ex- 
perience of it in India, and proved his 
opinion of the filthy and unscientific nos- 
trum by refusing to have it applied in his 
own case. The r nurse was treated 
with “serum,” but died nevertheless. 


* * * 


Very a propos to the efforts of Mr. Gold- 
win Smith to make the uneducated public 
believe that Queen Elizabeth was guided 
in her choice of her counsellors by her 
personal affections instead of by sober 
judgment, comes the issue of Mr. Martin 
Hume's new Life of Lord Burleigh.” It 
will recall to the casual reader the fact 
that this wise, and certainly not frivolous 
or “‘ flirtatious ” statesman maintained his 

sition by reason of the steadfastness of. 
ais Royal mistress, all his life, at the head 
of English affairs. The history of Burleigh 
is bound up with that of Elizabeth, 
for at her first Council, two days 
after her accession, she named him 
(he then being 38 years of age) her 
Prime Minister—principal Secretary of 
State—and through all the trickeries of 
his rivals and all the doubts and puzzles 
of her stormy politics, she retained him 
unbrokenly in he trusted place, till he died 
at the age of seventy-eight; then, it is told, 
she seems to take it very grievously, 
shedding of tears and separating herself 
from the company.” Needless to add, 
that even the malice against all women of 
the old Canadian mysoganist cannot pretend 
that Cecil, Lord of Burleigh, was anything 
to his Royal mistress and friend but the 
wise and trusty servant whom she chose 
for those statesmanlike qualities. In her 
address to him on her accession, she 
publicly charged him ‘that, without 
respect to my private will, you will give 
me that counsel which you think best; 
and yet, as one of the young statesmen of 
her older days said, recording how she had 
differed from Burleigh and gone her own 
way:—‘‘ When all have done their extreme 
duty, she wills what she wills.” But how 
idle soever it be for any prater at this time 
of day to belittle Elizabeth's rulin 
qualities, it is as well to be reminde 
of the truth by this interesting new book. 
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WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE. 
FOUNDED 1872. 


Tun object of the Society is to obtain the Parlia- 
mentary Franchise for Women on the same 


conditions as it is or may be granted to men. 


The Society seeks to achieve this object :— 

1. By ac as a centre for the collection 
and d of information with 
regard to the progress of the movement 
in all of the country. 

2. By ho ublic meetings in support of 
the re of the electoral ilities 
of women. 


8. By the publication of pamphlets, leaflets, 


and other literature bearing upon the 
question. 


Treaswrer—Mrs. Russet Cooks. 


Subscriptions and donations should be sent to 
CHARLES » Central 


5 Baxter, tary 
Office, Albany Buildings, 89, Victoria-street, 
S. VW. Subscribers are entitled to receive the 
Annual Report and copies of all literature. 
Cheques or Post Office Orders may be made 
payable to the Treasurer or the Secretary. 


ORGANISATION. 
The work of organisation was resumed after 


the holidays on October 3rd, when Mrs. 


Greenwood returned to Staffordshire. 

On October 5th our Organiser addressed the 
Longton Branch of the British Women's 
Pagan av Association, on Woman's Suffrage 
in relation to Temperance. The meeting was 
very ee attended, and an interesting dis- 
cussion followed. 

On October 13th, Mrs. Greenwood spoke at 
the Annual Meeting of the Women’s e 
ance Association at Tunstall. 

On October 17th and 19th Mrs. Greenwood 
held meetings in Normacot and Dresden, two 
wards of Longton. The.chair was taken by the 
Vicar of the parish. The Longton Times of 
October 22nd gave a good report. It says :— 
„Mrs. Greenwood, of the Central and Western 
Society for Woman’s Suffrage, London, who is 
advocating the claims of women to the Parlia- 
mentary franchise, has this week had two 
meetings in Longton, the first being at the new 
Infants’ School at Normacot. The Rev. E. C. 
Hipkins occupied the chair, and was supported 
on the platform by Mrs. Hipkins and Miss S. 
Darwin, as well as the lady lecturer. After a 
few introductory remarks from the chairman, 
Mrs. Greenwood took as her text ‘Should the 
Parliamentary vote be extended to women?’ 
Until the passing of the Reform Act in 1832 
there was no disqualification of women, but in 
that Act it was definitely specified that the 
voter should be a male. In 1867 John Stuart 
Mill moved a resolution in the House of 
Commons to confer the Parliamentary franchise 
upon women, when seventy-three followed him 
into the lobby. Since that time it has been 
growing in favour until last year it was carried 
in the House of Commons by a substantial 
majority. One of the fundamental principles 
of the British Parliament was that representa- 
tion and taxation should go together, and it was 
manifestly unfair that at the end of the 
nineteenth century women should be excluded 
Many ways in which 
women suffer under the present laws were 
pointed out by the lecturer, who urged that 
these would receive consideration by members 
of Parliament if women had the vote. After 
a number of terse and forceful arguments in 
support of her views, Mrs. Greenwood con- 
cluded an admirable address by saying that 
women did not desire the franchise to use it for 
themselves, but as a means by which they 
might raise all classes of the community. 
Questions were asked by several members of 
the audience, and answered by Mrs. Greenwood, 
who afterwards proposed a vote of thanks to 
Rev. E. C. Hipkins for presiding and lending 
the school. Mr. Kirkham proposed a vote of 
thanks to Mrs. Gresnweed for her able and 


WHEREVER women are honoured the gods are | interesting address, which was seconded and 


satisfied. Laws of Menu. 


carried with applause. 


REPORT OF 
THE CENTRAL AND 
WESTERN SOCIETY FOR 


At the meeting at Dresden, the Rev. S. Salt, 
vicar of the parish, presided. 

On October 18th, Mrs. Greenwood addressed 
a meeting of the Women’s Co-o ve Guild. 
After the address a discussion took place. 

On October 19th, in the afternoon a meeting 
was held in St. George's Institute, Newcastle. 
under-Lyme, when the Rev. S. O'Connor Fenton 
presided, and pointed out what excellent work 
women were now doing on many public bodies. 
He thought no one would deny the fitness 
of women who sat on School Boards and 
Boards of Guardians forthe Parliamentary fran. 
chise, and in the face of so many women being 
engaged in the various industries of the countr 
the possession of the suffrage was needed for se 
protection. Men frequently spoke as if granting 
the franchise to women would take the power of 
governing from men and place it in the hands of 
women, which was quite a mistaken idea. He 
thought that in a country where the highest 
political office was filled, and ably filled, by a 
woman, who has been constantly extolled as 
the model wife and mother, it was very irrational 
and anomalous that the Parliamentary vote 
should be denied to women. Mrs. Greenwood 
then addressed the meeting. Mrs. Kitchener, 
of Stone, referred to the years 1869-70, when 
there was so much enthusiasm expressed on the 
subject, and said the passing of the Married 
Women’s Property Acts (1870 and 1882) had 
taken away much of the sensational element 
from the suffrage question, but it still remained 
a question of justice, which women should not 
cease to urge until they had obtained those 
privileges from the possession of which sex 
was considered the only disqualification. 

It is very ace, to notice that Mrs. 
Greenwood is having the co-operation of the 
clergymen in Staffordshire. At three of the 


above-mentioned meetings the vicars of the 


respective parishes presided. 

On Wednesday, October 26th, Mrs. Green- 
wood got permission from Mr. Allen, M.P. for 
Newcastle-under-Lyme, to speak at a meeting 
in the Town Hall, where he was addressing the 
electors. We understand that a good many of 
the men in the Liberal Association are op- 
posed to Woman’s Suffrage, and we are delighted 
that our Organiser had this opportunity of 
addressing them. 

On Thursday, October 27th, Mrs. Greenwood 
addressed a meeting of the Uttoxeter Mutual 
Improvement Society, in the Congregational 
School-room. 

On Monday, October 31st, Mrs. Greenwood 
opened a debate at the Liberal Club at Leek, and 
another will take place at the Congregational 
Church Literary Society at Leek at the beginning 
of November. 

She also addressed the women of the Co- 
operative Guild at Burton this week. ; 

Mrs. Greenwood is also doing much active 
work with regard to the Associate scheme, and 
has secured many promises of assistance from 
local ladies, some of whom will become Local 
Honorary Secretaries in Staffordshire. 


NATIONAL UNION MEETING. 

The first meeting of the National Union of 
Woman’s Suffrage Societies is to be held in the 
Association Hall, Manchester, on Wednesday, 
November 16th. The chair will be taken by 
the Hon. Mrs. Arthur Lyttelton, and amongst 
the speakers will be Mrs. Fawcett, Mrs. 
Wynford Philipps, Miss Enid Stacy, Mrs. Mill 
Colman (sister of the late John Stuart Mill), 
and the Hon. A. J. Cockburn, Agent-General for 
South Australia. 


PUBLIC MEETING AT SWINDON. | 

An influential and largely attended public 
meeting was held on October 25th, in the 
Mechanics’ Institute, New Swindon. Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice, M.P., occupied the chair, 
and he was supported by Mrs. Henry Fawcett, 
Lady Grove, Mrs. G. P. Fuller, Mrs. Baxter, 
Mr. W. H. Meredyth, Conservative agent of 
Bristol, Mrs. Wykeham Martin, Mrs. utter- 
worth, and others. Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 
said that he had received a letter from a well- 
known friend of that movement in Wiltshire— 
Mrs. Beddoe (applause), a lady well known 10 
them in this county by the exceedingly usefu 
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work she had done as a guardian, and her 


onus was due eee illness ä ne: 
ut she expressed great sym wi 
object of that meeting. uae 


y had present there Mrs. Fawcett, whose 
very name was one which they prized as one of 
a great Wiltshireman, whom they had not 
forgotten. Mrs. Fuller never required any 
introduction anywhere in Wilts. In to 
the question of Woman's Suffrage, they all 
knew it was not a party question. In the 
House of Commons there were many men who 
were in favour of it, and many st it, and, 
no doubt, the cross-divisions of the members 
were more conspicuous to-day than they were 
years ago. So they were not met there that 
night to promote the objects of eat d particular 
party, but to promote an object in whose justice 
they believed. He believed one of the greatest 
e of the present complicated registration 
laws arose from the fact that the municipal 
lists and the political lists were not the same, 
that the municipal lists contained female voters, 
and the political lists did not. They might well 
ask, was a woman on the municipal 
lists and not on the political lists? n 

Mrs. G. P. Fuller then moved the following 
resolution: That in the opinion of this meet- 
ing no measure dealing with the representation 
of the people can be satisfactory which does 
not extend the Parliamentary Franchise to 
Women.“ 

In ar ging Sha resolution, Mrs. Fuller said it 
seemed to very fitting that a meeting in 
support of Woman’s Suffrage should be held in 
Swindon, for it was to Swindon that the 
whole county of Wilts looked to lead them 
in any direction of progress and justice. 
They would perhaps recollect the reasons that 
were given inst granting the extension of the 
franchise to the agricultural labourers. Those 
were the very reasons now brought against the 
franchise being extended to women. If they 
would trace their minds back a little they would 
recollect it used to be said—What is the use of 
extending the franchise to men who do not 
want it, and who do not agitate for it? Of 
course, the majority of the labourers did not 
agitate for it; did not ask for it even, because 
they were afraid of doing such a thing. They 
feared it might offend their masters and lose 
their bread. But they did not need the 
franchise any the less for that; and the 
labourer, when he got his vote, used it with 
judgment and common sense, and voted as an 
elector should do. The like reasons were put 
out against Woman's Suffrage ; it was said that 
the majority of women did not want it, and 
opponents had even said that women amongst 
Ales had not made up their minds what to 
ask for! They asked for the vote constitution - 
ally, and under the laws of the present constitu- 
tion, that the franchise should be given to women 
ratepayers, who were in a minority amongst 
women. They who could not possess it asked 
for it for those who could. Then, again, they 
were told that women were not fit to exercise 
the vote, and knew nothing at all about public 
questions. When the woman came to under- 
stand, however, that the laws of the country 
affected the home and the commerce of the 
country, and thence the rate of wages, she 
would not draw back from any public question, 
but show how fit she was to exercise the fran- 
chise. Opponents had also contended that the 
women would make bad use of the franchise, 
and would be governed by likes and dislikes, 
easily — and worst of all, inconsistent! 
That was a strong accusation, and she could 
not see the grounds on which a man could 
make it. 

Lady Grove seconded the resolution. It was 
not her province, she said, nor yet her inten- 
tion, to utter vain eulogiums on the ladies 
present, but when she reminded them of 
Mrs. Fawcett’s career, and the unique part she 
played in the life of one of our great statesmen; 
when she referred to the admiration, respect, 
and affection, with wbich Mrs. Fuller was 
looked upon in Wiltshire, she need say no 
more. But it was for the sake of refuting the 
statements of some people who sought to injure 
the cause by trying to w discredit upon the 
people who supported it, that she referred to 
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lie direct to a recent utterance by a certain eccle- 
siastic to the effect that it was only “foolish, 
frivolous, thoughtless women" who were in 
favour of and supported Woman's Suffrage. 
Then, too, there must be a similar effect, when 
they had men of the type of Lord Edmond 
Fitzmaurice willing to come forward and take 
the chair at a meeting of that kind in his own 
constituency. Therefore they would agree 
with her that the question of the was 
not losing interest, nor was it a frivolous 
question. She hoped her hearers would not be 
misled by people who said it was in the 
interests of the women themselves that they 
did not support this particular movement. 
Women sho take a firm and dignified 
stand at an election, and should make a point 
of knowing whether the Parliamentary candi- 
date was in favour of the enfranchisement of 
women or not. If a candidate came and asked 
them to work for him, let them make sure he 
would support them in return; if not, let them 
take up an armed neutrality. That was her 
practical advice on the subject. 

Mrs. Fawcett, in supporting, first of all 
explained what was the meaning and objects 
of Woman's Suffrage. The organisation asked 
only that the women householders and rate- 
payers should be allowed to vote for the election 
of a member for Parliament. They were aware 
with a considerable degree of precision how 
many women would be affected if what they 
asked for was granted. Sir Henry Fowler had 
moved for a return of all the unrepresented 
householders in England and Wales, and they 
had been returned at 780,000, and adding 
Ireland and Scotland; the total would be made 
up of nearly amillion. In the United Kingdom 
there were six and a half million male voters, 
which would, in proportion, be six and a half 
males to every female voter, and surely the six 
and a half men would be able to keep the 
one woman in order. After touching on the 
anomalous state of things by which a gardener 
or a groom could register his vote, whilst the 
lady who employed him could not, Mrs. 
Fawcett remarked that she had been told that 
at the last Cricklade election, the unsuccessful 
candidate invited a lady to come down, and 
speak: to the electors, but when she was 
informed that Lord Emlyn was not in favour 
of Woman's Suffage, she politely declined the 
invitation. Many women took a great deal of 
interest in political matters. One lady had 
even gone so far, some years back, as to offer to 
fit out an expedition at her own expense, to go 
out to the relief of General Gordon. One of 
the opponents of Suffrage—Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain—speaking at a meeting in the 
North, referred to patriotism, and the greatest 
example he could bring before the meeting was 
Joan of Arc. She thought it was to be regretted 
that women capable of holding feelings of 
patriotism should not be allowed an expression 
of that patriotism at the polling booth. 
Speaking of the criminality of the nation, she 
said that men were just five times more criminal 
than women. But she did not attribute that to 
any innate moral superiority on the part 
of the women. Men had now for centuries 
pel had entire control of public opinion, and 

ad, with their well-known chivalry, set them- 
selves to extinguish the tendency of crime 
amongst women. Well, one good turn deserved 
another, and the women were of opinion that if 
the legislation they were agitating for were 
brought into effect, they might alter the laws in 
various ways, which would tend to have the 
same effect of reducing crime among men. 
In conclusion, Mrs. Fawcett said she only wished 
her voice could reach the ears of every woman 
in England, to urge them to rise aud press 
forward in the movement, though the path 
be rough. 

Mr. W. H. Meredyth then addressed the 
meeting, after which the resolution was carried 
with two dissentients, and the proceedings 
terminated with votes of thanks spoken to by 
Mr. W. H. Kinneir, of Swindon, and Miss May 
Hughes, of Faringdon. g 


MARIE Louise Baxter, Sec. 


Wnär is civilization? I answer, the power 


them. And, above all, she wished to give the of good women.—". W. Emerson. 
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WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE IN 
AUSTRALIA. 


THE BILL PASSES THE VICTORIAN 


LOWER HOUSE WITH A TWO TO ONE 
VOTE. 


THE DEBATE. 
(Continued. ) 


Mr. Trenwith: The honorable member who 
has just resumed his seat has not attempted to 
show the injury that would come to the com- 
munity from the adoption of this proposal. 
The main argument of the honourable member 
has been directed to showing that the conten- 
tions in favour of it are insufficient. He says. 
that there is not sufficient evidence that the 
majority of men in the community are in 
favour of giving the woman the vote. Then 
he we he knows or feels sure that the 
majority of women do not want the vote. 


If 
he may be said to have shown any fault 
that would come from the adoption of 


women’s franchise at all, it was that women: 
themselves now possess some privileges that 
would be denied to them if once they were 
given the right to the franchise. In reference 
to the argument that there is not sufficient 
proof that the majority of men are in favour of 
it that proof will be furnished when the vote is 
taken on this question, I have no hesitation in 
saying. This House claims its right to exist. 
on the ground that it represents, in the main, 
the political opinions of the men who elect it. 
And if, as I feel confident there will be, there is 
alarge majority of men in favour of this pro- 
posal in this House, that seems to me to prove 
that, as they are representative men elected 
because of their e opinions, there is a 
large majority of electors outside of this House 
in favour of female suffrage. The honourable 
member argued that the ladies do not require 
the vote because the men may be said to- 
adequately represent them. Now, if the 
honourable member's contention is right, that 
the men adequately represent the women, we 
have proof that there is a majority of women 
of the colony who desire the vote. But. 
I am going to proceed with further proof. 
There was presented to this House an immense 
petition in favour of Woman's Suffrage. It was. 
a petition so large that within his experience 


and mine there has been no petition like it on 


any other question in respect to its magnitude. 
There were 30,000 persons, mostly women, who 
signed that petition. The honourable member 
alleges that the signatures of men and children 
were solicited later on. I am not in a position 
to contradict that statement, but, at any rate, 
we have knowledge of the fact that in the most 
public way possible a petition was instituted to 
ascertain whether there was a considerable 
number of women who desired to vote. The 
result was that we had that petition. We may 
reasonably assume that it was signed by at least 
20,000 women. Thus, we find that 20, 000 
women at least went to the trouble to sign a 
etition in favour of the suffrage. Does my 
n friend think that every woman in 
the country who thought it was desirable that 
women should have the vote had an oppor - 
tunity of signing that petition? Is it not 
reasonable to assume that in addition to those 
20,000 who actively, and by overt act, expressed 
their opinion to Parliament, there was a ver 
large number of women who actively an 
enthusiastically desired to vote? But. in 
addition to that, we have a right to assume 
that there are very many more women who, 
while not eet iota in favour of the 
franchise, are still generally in favour of having 
the vote. If it were not so, seeing that the 
question has been before this House, and that 
it has been urged by numbers of women, backed 
and supported by a stron e as my 
honourable friend contended, there be a large 
majority of women opposed to it, we should 
have had a large counter - petition. Surely 
that is a reasonable assumption. Now, 
we have had a manifestation of a wide- 
spread, active, enthusiastic desire amongst 
women for the vote, and while this question 


giving the women the vote. He stated 
would result in their resorting to mean- 
that they are now incapable of, and he 
hat he called a case of meanness. The 
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constituency. 
nom de plume are always 
g that the name 
furnished to the as a guarantee of 
or publication. If such 
and: the name of the 


s own authority that a male elector, a 
Member of Parliament, for the sake of a political 
r of confidence. 
Now, it Is said that the ladies will lose some of 
the privil they now possess if they have 
the vote. I do not believe they will. I believe 
thatfreal men will always be respectful to real 
hatever rights may be extended to 


the women the vote, better to give them justice 
3 At any rate, we know that the 


relations of life, women are treated unjustly 
both by our laws and our customs. 
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Mr. Irvine: Point out one instance. 

Mr. Trenwith: We continually see instances 
in the Divorce Court in cases in which there 
are children, and unless there be proved 
such impropriety on the part of the father that 
he is an improper custodian of children, the 
law assumes that, whatever the circumstances 
may be, the father is the proper custodian of 
the children. 

Mr. Irvine: Where is the injustice ? 
1 “Barely we is unjust that eae 

0 any arbitrar ving possession 
of the children to ‘the Dasban 8 than to 
the woman. We are told by the honourable 
member that most men owe whatever is good 
in them, or a great deal of what is good in 
them, to the training that they received at their 
mother’s knee. et our man-made laws 
declare that where it is neces to sever the 
marriage tie the children shall gr gr of 
that inestimable advantage, and the 
mother’s heart-strings shall be wrung by being 
E from those who are dearest to her in 

0. 


Mr. Irvine: There is no such principle in law. 
The court has a discretion. 

Mr. Trenwith: My impression is that where 
the conditions are equal the father is given the 
custody of the children, and that I say is one 
instance of injustice. 

Mr. Murray Smith: It is an instance that 
does not exist. 

Mr. Trenwith: I will not press the point in 
the face of the assertion of the honourable 
member for Lowan, who is a lawyer, but 
certainly both in England and in the colonies 
the law operates generally in the way I have 
stated. Now, what are the privileges that 
women enjoy? Under the rules of our social 
system they have a deference paid to them that 
is not usually shown to what we call the sterner 
half of humanity. If there is only one seat we 
stand, and if there is a sloppy place or a puddle 
in the path we move aside to let them pass on 
the dry land. That is, some of us do. But do 
honourable members read the records of the 
police-court and of the divorce court? Do we 
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find that women always have this deference 
to them? Do we not often see that our 

aws punish a man for stealing a shilling more 

rubles than for kicking his wife almost to 

Mr. Moule: That is not the fault of the laws 
but of the administration. f 

Mr. Trenwith: Is not that a part of our 
STAT experience even in this, one of the 
most advanced communities of the civilised 
aren That is onl 

r. 0»: only an argument for 
pu women on the police-court bench. 

Mr. with: It is an argument for giving 
women the right of protecting themselves from 
a and be he laws. 

. Moule: It is the fault of the administra. 
tion, and not of the law. 

Mr. Trenwith: If men administer the laws 
adversely to the interests of women we have 

t to assume that laws are made that are 
verse to the interests of women, for the same 
reason, that they are made only by men. Ag 
the honourable member for Anglesey pointed 
out, there was, until quite recently, a law that 
a woman had no pro in anything, not even 
in herself; that she and eve ing of which 
she might become possessed were the pro- 
y of her husband. That gross and glaring 
injustice has now been removed. If men h 
always represented women equitably there 
would never have been such a law. It is 
because of the feeling on the part of many 
women that they cannot be sure of having the 
laws made and administered with a full 
recognition of the principle that every human 


being is entitled to equality in the face 
of the law, without regard to sex, that 
the advocates of female suffrage are 


asking for the right to vote. Even under our 
customs they are unjustly treated. We do lift 
our hats to them very politely, at least some of 
us do, but whenever we employ them—and I 
am speaking now of society as a whole—we rob 
them of at least half their wages. One of the 
reasons why women are paid less than men for 
doing the same work is the feeling that man 


has held and displayed, both in the law and in the 


administration, that woman is inferior to him, 
and should be subject to his behest, that 
she is in some measure his property, and that 
he has a right to dispose of her as to him 
seems best. The extension of the franchise to 
women would be an acknowledgment of the 
equality of man and woman, and it would give 
rise to a demand for more equal treatment. 

Mr. Madden: Why is it that a woman gives 
double money for a tailor-made gown ? 

Mr. Trenwith: For the very reason that I 
have pointed out, that the tailor-made gown is 
the work of a man. Men have made the laws, 
and men have made the customs, and they all 
tend to keep women just a little below men. 
Reference has been made to the experience of 
the neighbouring colonies, and it is certain! 
useful to us. In New Zealand and in Sou 
Australia the franchise has been extended to 
the women. Even if many women do not want 
this vote it does not follow that they will not 
exercise it. They would, for the simple reason 
that they held views different from those of 
other women, feel compelled, in self-defence, to 
vote. I admit that at once. But what has 
happened in the other colonies? The women 
have not voted reluctantly and in self-defence; 
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in some places they voted in larger numbers 

than the men. Then, in South Australia, the 

same ening tone place. I had the pleasure of baie 
resent when the first elections were being hel 


South Australia in which the women voted, | 


and I can say, from actual observation, that 
there was neither confusion nor unseemliness. 
The women seemed to me, although it was 
the first occasion on which they voted, to 
go to the polls as calmly and in as bu siness-like 
a manner as the men, and they did so in as 
great numbers. 


Mr. Bailes: And they did not want a drink 
to induce them to vote. 


Mr. Trenwith : No, but I do not attach much 
importance to interjections of that kind. I do 
not think the average man wants a drink to 
. ag * All this bet about drink- 
ing and vo gross exaggeration, at any rate 
under present circumstances. There soy ave 
been a time, such as Dickens describes in his 
Pickwick Papers, when it was n to 
pen the voters together from all parts and to 

eep them drunk in a skittle alley, and then to 
take them out and to put them under the 
in order to sober them, so that they mig 
and record their votes. The point I woul 
on the honourable member for Anglesey is, that 
this is not a new question even y It has 
agitated the public mind for some time. It is 
not the outcome of a = or fitful feeling. 


There is a strong and widespread belief that in 
giving the fran to women we shall simply 
performing an act of justice, and that to 


continue to re it would be both unjust and 
unmanly. It has been urged that the women 
will not vote wisely. The honourable 
member said, quoting 
that it was unimportant whether the 
women voted wisely or not. The honourable 
member waxed awfully in t at that 
declaration. After all, where do you get any 
standard of wisdom ? Who is to be the judge 
of what is wise or unwise? The women ma: 
vote, according to my opinion, wisely, and, 
acco! to the opinion of the honourable 
member for Anglesey, unwisely. If they have 
the 1 5 to vote as a matter of justice, we can 
only allow them to vote as they think wisely, 
and not as the honourable member for * 
and I t consider they should vote. my 
opinion, the honourable member for Anglesey 
ways votes unwisely, but that is no reason 
why he should not vote. A great many men 
vote differently, and they cannot all vote wisely. 
If want of wisdom is to be a reason for 
refusing the franchise to women, want of 
wisdom should be a reason for. restricting the 
present male franchise; and before we can do 
that, we must be able to set up some 
adequate authoritative standard of wisdom. 
There are many women of my own acquaint- 
ance, and I have no doubt there are of 
the acquaintance of other honourable members, 
who, from the manner in which they conduct 
their own business and the care they take of 
their families, put their husbands to shame in 
the matter of wisdom. But if women did vote 
unwisely there would be nothing to wonder at, 
because they have been educated for many 
centuries in the belief that Shey bare no right 
to vote at all—that they are ply a part of 
the domestic arrangements of man. They are 
ceasing now to take that view, but still they 
have not had many years of training in this 
new field of thought. We know that the 
proper use of any instrument comes from 
practice, and if women are given a vote we 
may rest assured that ultimately they will vote 
wisely, in exactly the same way that men in the 
main vote wisely. The men have had an ex- 
perience that has been educational in its 
character, and that has developed in them a 
genius for government and a knowledge of govern- 
mental methods. Even if it were otherwise it 
does not seem to me that that would be an 
argument against giving a vote to women. The 
whole question may be summed up in one state- 
ment: That women are human beings, equal in all 
respects to man. They have equal capacity for 
suffering, and equal capacity for enjoyment. 
They are injured by the same things, and they 
are pleased in the same way, and as laws can, 
and do, materially influence the comfort of 


most en 


Mr. Higginson, | th 
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citizens, the female citizen may be incon- 
venienced and injured by a bad law in exactly 
the same degree as the male citizen. 


She 
would also be benefited in exactly the same 
degree by a gree law, and, therefore, seeing 
that she 2 liable to all the penalties of the law, 
and all the consequences of it, she should, in 
equal justice, have an equal voice with man in 
the framing of the laws that may bring to her 
either gain or suffering. 


(To be continued.) 


TASMANIAN NOTES. 


You will doubtless be interested to hear the 
fate of our Franchise Petition, which was pre- 
sented to Parliament some few months ago, 
and which we fondly hoped would bea voice 
that would be heard and recognised by both 
Houses. When the Constitution Amendment 
Bill was brought before the House of Assembly 
for consideration, Mr. Mc „one of our 
tic supporters, proposed the inser- 
tion of a clause which gave women the suffrage 
on the same terms as it is now granted to men. 
There was not much difficulty in getting this 
carried and safely passed, though some of the 
members ind in ignorant and foolish 
es on the subject. Old, worn-out and 
ogical ents were aired by the anti- 
8 „but the clause had the sympathy of 
a large majority of the House, an 1 
trium tly through its third reading. en 
the division was en, there were twenty 
ayes for it, and eight noes against. Thus for 
e third time our House of Assembly has 
declared by a good majority that it desires the 
enfranchisement of women, and is willing to 
allow them a voice in the representation of 
members. With fear and trembling we 
watched the Bill’s ascent to the tive 
Council, knowing full well that when it came 
to the ears of that august body it would not find 
such receptive minds. It passed the first and 
second readings with little comment, but when the 
third one came it provoked much discussion 


and elicited varied and conflicting opinions on | y' 


the matter. One member considered that it 
was not an opportune time to give women the 
franchise; another that a referendum should 
be resorted to; another that women did not 
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Our Short Story. 
KEEPIN’ THE DE’IL OOT. 


By Mrs. FMDLXT Brapen, 


H cam’ to the door o’ my heart, the nicht Wat 
Birney kilt puir dog Speed, for worritin’ his. 
Sou’- Downs. ö 

An’ the de' il was a bra knocker. Dugald 
Moir!” he ca’d loud an’ larg, opit the 
door!” 

„Nay,“ said IJ. You maun stay oot!" 

„But I ha’e summat to say! 

„ dinna care to listen.” 

It's a bit o’ gude advice.” 
4 Keep it, then. You'll need it afore you 
ee. 
„But it’s aboot Wat Birney. He murder d 


your auld dog Speed. ou maun ha'e 
"te ee 

„The colley was ere 

% Ay, but Wat kilt him i’ cauld blood.” 


„ Weel, he had often warnt us baith to keep 
off o' his groun’.” 
But Wet Birney’s bin a bad naybor for 


ears.’ 
„An' sae ha’e I, for the matter o' that. We 


dinna A 
“§ 's death maun be reveng’d. Set 
Wat's fat straw-stack afire. It mak’ a 


want the vote, while one honourable member | gran’ b 


opposed the clause because woman's position 
wasin the household. The general tone was 
that on the whole women are not desirous of 
voting, and that it would be better to find out 
their wishes on this question before settling a 
matter which would revolutionise the constitu- 
tion and duplicate so ag gene The Council 
could not brook the idea that only women with 
private incomes and wage-earners, would be 
entitled to a vote, and a large number who are 
good, useful and influen women, but not 
classed with either, be precluded. So, at the 
final stage, when a proposition was made that 
the clause be left out, a vote was taken result- 
ing in eleven for and four against that motion. 
This leaves us still unenfranchised, and means 
that the supporters of Woman’s Su must 
once more face the foes of prejudice and misun- 
derstanding, and endeavour to educate public 
sentiment to stronger expressions as to the 
righteousness of the position they take. 
One of the northern newspapers points out in 
a sub-leader on the action of the Legislative 
Council, the possibility of women wishing to 
in seats in Pastiament, and cites the Bill now 
efore the New Zealand Parliament as a note 
of warning that cautiousness may be exercised 
before giving women the right to vote. How- 
ever, we are not going to be daunted, but will 
make what looks like a failure of our efforts a 
stepping-stone to success. In West Australia 
a number of Franchise meetings have been 
held during the past few months with the 
object of arousing interest on the subject. 
Very lately a Bill was brought before the 
House of Assembly providing for the enfran- 
chisement of women, but it was lost by a 
majority of seven, there being 18 noes and 
11 ayes. (Mrs.) Jessig S. Rooke. 
Burnie, Tasmania. 


“Nay, nay!” I cried. ‘‘Gae lang noo. I 
will na be your partner i’ ony sich doin’s !” 

At that the de il bided a wee. But Icud hear 
him lashin’ his tail just outside my heart-door. 
It was a 71 . . he sya walk 
i’. ‘Dugald Moir,” he ca’d again, ha'e you 
buried poor Speed? 

‘‘ Nay, Mister De’il. I canna pairt wi’ him 
juist noo.” 

‘* Wat’s Sou’-Downs will nibble the sod aboon 
his grave. Better pop owre ane or twa or 
them. Yon ca’ then feed your loss wi’ a bit o’ 
roast mutton. It wad ainly be tooth for 
tooth.” 

„1 daurnna, auld Timpter. The Maister's 
book says: Return gude for evil.’ Wat's Sou’- 
Downs are nae mine to kill an’ eat.” 

‘*Hoot, mon! Was Speed his ain dog to 
shoot doon i’ a minit? 

„But he was worritin’ the wee lambs o' the 
flock.” 

Here the de'il knockit hard an’ strong. 
‘‘ Dugald Moir, Wat ha’e a dog o his ain. Ca’ 
him up, an’ treat him to a bit o' poisoned 
meat. That wad ainly be tit for tat.” 

% Nay, again, Mister De’il. Wat's dog Bruce, 
ance fished my bairn oot o’ the burn. He's a 
bra’ beast, an’ weel worth twa’ o’ puir, meddlin’ 
Speed.“ 

„But that wad ainly mak’ your reveng com- 
pleter.“ 

„J willna tak’ reveng. I'll do Wat sum 
gude turn i’ place o’ it. I maum heap coals o’ 
fire on his head.” 

Then the de’il knockit ance mair. Dugald 
Moir, I thocht you a mon o' spirit! You'll be 
the butt o’ the country-side. Get even wi’ 
Wat Birney while you ca’. It isna yet too 
late. He's cumin’ up the glen. Speed's killin’ 
was an insult; wipe it oot wi’ your fists.” 
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“ But sister Bel luvs the lad. He'll be my 
‘ain = sune. I wauna lift a han’ to my 


„ Whist! he’s na mair your brither than I!” 
„ Nay, an’ thank God for that las’. 
awa’! You canna enter the heart o Dogald 


for the de’il was batterin’ awa’ at my heart’s 


lad held oot his han’. “I ha’e cam’ to 
anak’ We maun be friends.” 

But I turned awa’ in anger. We canna! 
-Dinna ask it.“ 

Ay, but the de’il was knockin’ fas’ an’ loud, 
then. But Wat Birney cud not ken. 

“‘ Bruce ha’e cam’ to tak’ Speed’s place,” he 


: 


said. 
It was a bra’ giftie, but I wadria heed. ‘I 
-dinna want him!” I cried. ‘Bring Speed 


‘bac’ to life—if you ca’! 

I wish I cud, mon, for Bel’s sake! We 
mauna rel!“ g 

„ Knockit him doon! shouted the de' il, 
-shrill as a bagpipe. 

J lifted my arm, but Wat was such a slender 
lad, I cudna strike. 

‘* Dinna you do it, Dugald! I canna forgi’e 
-& blow,” he said. ‘‘I kilt puir Speed, but I’m 
-baith ready an’ willin’ to gie you Bruce i’ his 
-stead. It will ainly be a fair exchange. Here's 
the colley, an’ my han’ on it. Cum, naybor, 
what say you?” 


„Say you willna ha’e his beast or his friend- 
hip,“ w. the de’il, peerin’ i’ thro’ my 
cheart’s e 

An’ I said it. 


There were tears i’ honest Wat's blu’ eyes. 
I'm sair fashed, Dugald, | canna gang hame 
wi' oot your forgi’eness. It's what I cam’ for, 
-and I maun ha’e it. Dinna you min’ the day I 
rpicht Jeanie oot o ~ — ana you ne 
igotten that, mon? ce an’ er savec 
ithe lassie’s life.” ; * b 

aa murder ha’e crosst that oot.” I 
‘cried. 

The de'il was for climbin’ richt i’ them, but I 
‘kept him back’ wi’ my nex’ word. Wat 
egg Oe may forgi’e you i’ time but it will 
-ainly be for Bel's sake. Gang awa’! The de’il 
‘is at wark. I’m nae my ainsel’ this nicht. 
Tak puir Speed oot an’. bury him—TI canna.” 

The lad fell doon at my feet. I maun. ha’e 
vour forgi’eness first, Dugald Moir. Bel loves 
us baith, an’ we maun love each ither. Say 
the word noo—say, Wat, it’s a’ forgi' en an’ 
forgot’en.” I thocht o’ bonnie sister Bel, an’ 
said the words owre, but my heart wasna i’ 
them. 

„Mou dinna mean it,” said Wat, sadly; 
% but I'll bury Speed a’ the same.” 


. {SCHOOLS — BOYS’ AND GIRLS’. English 

and Continental. Fees from £20 to £200. 
Reliable information gratis— Editress, ‘‘ Our 
:S1sters,"’ 158, Strand, London, W. C. State 
district preferred.; limit of fees; pupil’s age. 
Telegrams : ‘‘ Sissoo, London.” 


% OUR SISTERS,” Penny Monthly Magazine 
for Women. Choice illustrations. High 
moral tone. 

Specimen Copy 14d. post free. 
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SWIFT GOLD MEDAL 


KNITT 


I NEW HARRISON 
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\ 


KNITS croves 


SPINNERS OF BEST WEARING KNITTING 
UNSHRINKABLE WOOLS. 

- Samples and Prices, HARRISON KNITTING MACHINE Co, Ltd. 

Works: 48, Upper Crook Street, Manchester. 


Then he went oot, draggin’ the deid beast 
see A8 1 1 a’ unnoticed. 8 

0 e peed's ve, an’ e 
colley i’ it. Whee he finished he knelt 
aboon it, an’ e aloud: 

“Lord, forgi’e day’s 
Dugald Moir to forgi e 
angry wi’ me, an’ nae wi'oot cause. But Thee 
kens dog 8 weel earned my bullet. Ainly 
an hour sin’ he man two o’ my best Sou 
Downs. But Dugald’s hate is worse than a’. 
I maun ha’e the mon’s love an’ friendship.” ( 

The de’il ga’e a boun’ and left my] 
heart's door, as I ru “at, 9 to Wat's side. 

“You shall ha'e frae this minit,” I 
cried. An' then my arm stole bout the lad’s 
neck, juist as I had seen Bel's do, on mony a 
moonlit nicht. He looked at me bewildered. 


Bruce i’ S 8 8 
„Tes, I said, for the de’il had vanished. 
Slowly we walké bac’ to the hoose. Bel met} 

us wi’ a kiss for baith, her black een beamin’ ( 

wi’ love and gladness. 
She wedded Wat sune after, an’ for forty 
lang years he ha'e been a bra,’ true brither. 

The de'il hasna visited me sin.’ 


WHY WE BUY CHIVERS’ 
JELLIES. 


In our house we buy Chivers’ Jellies just 
because we like them. We have had them a 
long time now, and buy some every week, 
as regularly as a clock. We have no more 
money to waste, or throw away, than other 
people have, and the reason that we select 
Chivers’ Jellies in preference to others is, | 
that ay are so nice and enticing in appear- | 
ance, set so easily and quickly, taste beauti- | 
fully, and have such a delicate natural fruit 
flavour. Besides which, the children are 
greatly taken with Chivers’ Jellies, and, as 
we know them—the Jellies of course—to be 
essentially wholesome, why, the voice of the 
rising generation is enough anyhow, to decide 
in favour of Chivers’ Jellies. After testin 
the various flavours, we find them all 

alike. And if a couple of Chivers’ Jellies are 
set on a sideboard, or on a tea or supper table, 
they look very nice and appetising—they are 


so dainty, and deligh transparent in 
appearance, and of such delicate tint or rich 
hue, according to the flavour. Chivers’ Jellies 


are to be found now at practically all Grocers’ 
and Stores, and the owners of the Jellies— 
who manufacture them,, by the way, in 
especial silver-lined apparatus for cleanliness 
and daintiness—tell us they will send a free 
sample of Chivers’ Jellies to you if you send 
a to S. Chivers and Sons’ Fruit Farm 
Factory, Histon, Cambridge, requesting a 
sample. 

In . 2id.; Pints, 44d. ; 


Menigk Puppinc.—This chocolate pudding 
will be sure to be appreciated by the little ones. 
Mix four ounces of breadcrumbs, two ounces of 
sugar, and two ounces of cocoa essence— 
Cadbury’s or Fry's will be best for the purpose. 
Beat up one egg and add it, then pour over all 
a pint of hot milk. Put into a dish, and bake 
for an hour in a moderate oven. 


DON’T COUGH-JUST USE 
DON’T COUGH-—JUST USE 
„A STuLE Fact.” There is absolutel 
no remedy that is so speedy in 100 relief, 


so certain to cure, and yet the most delicate | 
can take them. ' 


KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES, | 
KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES, 
KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES, 


* Any DocTorR WILL TELL you” there is no 
better Cough Medicine than KEATING'S ; 
LOZENGES. One gives relief; they will | 
cure, and they will not injure your health. 
Sold everywhere in 183d. tins, 


THE UNRIVALLED REMEDY. 
. THE UNRIVALLED REMEDY. 


FRIENDS—OLD & NEW. 


B. & P.'s patent Corn Flour 
An Old Friend of Forty Years’ Standing. 


For light and delicate puddings, blano- 
manges, custards, jellies, sponges, and a 
host of tempting and delicious dishes. 
But if. the best results are to be obtained 
every precaution must be taken to secure 
that only B. & P.'s is delivered—or some- 
thing else may be sent instead. 


B. & P.’s Paisley Flour 
A New Friend of Equal Promise. 


By its help the delights of the tea-table are 
increased, by the easy addition of dainty 
and tempting tea cakes and scones; all 
kinds of home-baking are assisted and 
simplified, and everything made light and 
digestible. “ Even a tyro need never fail 
in baking if PAISLEY FLOUR be used.” 


BROWN & POLSON, 


— 
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COUKING FOR THE 
NURSERY. 


(Concluded.) 
CREAM SOUPS FOR SMALL CHILDREN. 

Many of the cream soups are admirably 
eee to children from the age of three or 
three and a half to twelve. Cream of 
soup is one of the nicest. Take three heads of 
celery, remove the outside portions, save the 
white inner part for table use. Cut these out- 
side pieces into bits, cover with a pint of cold 
water and bring slowly to a boil, and continue 
the boiling for thirty minutes. Press through a 
colander. Add one pint of milk; return the 
mixture to the fire. Rub ther one table- 
spoonful of butter and two of flour; add to the 
hot soup; stir until boiling; add a teaspoonful 
of celery salt, and use. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


Noa 


CONSISTING OF 
SPECIALLY PRESERVED 


GRAPE. JUICE & BARK 


A 


REE FROM 
"ALCOHOL * 


A REMARKABLE TONIC. 


PLEASANT TO TAKE. 

Highly recommended in Cases of QENERAL 
DEBILITY, INDIGESTION, Ae. Also, 
during Oonvalescence, after INFLUENZA, and 

OTHER EXHAUSTING ILLNESSES. 

A Sample Bottle, Post Free, 48. d.; Half 
Bottle, 28. Gd.; or, of all Chemists and Patent 
Medicine Vendors. 

PROSPECTUS Post Free on application. 


F. WRIGHT, MUNDY & CO., 
MERTON RD., KENSINGTON, LONDON, w. 
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CREAM OF SPINACH SOUP. 
To make cream of s h soup, pick the 
leaves from the stems of two quarts of spinach, 
wash through several cold waters, shake lightly 
to free from sand, and throw them into a warm 
‘kettle; there will be sufficient water remaining 
-on the leaves to create steam for the cooking. 
Shake and toss for about five minutes. Drain 
the spinach; chop it very fine, and then press 
it through a sieve. Add gradually, stirring all 
the while, one quart of cold milk. This should 
have the consistency of thin cream, and be of a 
bright green colour. Put in a double boiler, 
moisten a teaspoonful of arrowroot with a little 
cold milk; add to the soup; stir until boiling, 
strain through a sieve; add half a teaspoonful 
of salt, and just as you turn it into the tureen 
add a tablespoonful of butter broken into bits. 


CREAM OF PEA SOUP. 
For cream of pea soup, use fresh green peas. 
Shell them and wash the shells. Put the shells 
with one quart of water into a kettle, boil for 
‘fifteen minutes; drain, saving the water, into 
which you will turn the uncooked peas; cover, 
-cook rapidly for twenty minutes, prow through 
a e and then through a sieve. Return 
the mixture to the fire and cook slowly for 
fifteen minutes. Heat one pint of milk; moisten 
a tablespoonful of cornflour in a little cold milk; 
add it to the milk ; cook until smooth. Turn 
‘this into the pea mixture; add a tablespoonful 
of butter cut into bits, and half a teaspoonful of 
‘salt, and use at once. 


SOUP SOUBISB. 

Where there is an inclination to constipation, 
soup soubise is exceedingly valuable, but should 
ok be given to a child under six years of age. 
Take one good-sized Spanish onion, peel, cut it 
into slices ; cover with a quart of boiling water, 
boil rapidly for five minutes; drain, cover again 
with boiling water, and boil five minutes ; drain. 
‘Cover the onions now with one pint of boiling 


water and cook slowly for half an hour; press | this 


through asieve. Add one pint of milk thickened 
as in p ing receipt, and half a teaspoonful 
of salt, and it is ready to use. 


THE COOKING OF FRUIT FOR CHILDREN. 
Baked apples may be used where they agree ; 

a raw, scraped apple may be given; anas 
should always be cooked, unless they are very 
‘ripe and the skins quite black. To bake bananas 
‘nicely you should have a porcelain or granite 
baking-dish. Strip the skins from the bananas, 
place them in a dish, sprinkle over a table- 
‘spoonful of sugar; add four or five tablespoon- 
fuls of water, and bake in a quick oven for 
twenty minutes, basting once or twice. Serve 


warm. 
Blackberry jam, if properly made, is quite 
an important nursery food. 


SWEET DISHES FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 

Rice pudding is made by washing two table- 
spoo of rice, and adding it to one quart of 
cold milk; add two tablespoonfuls of sugar 
and twelve good - sized raisins, seeded. Put 
this in a baking-dish in a moderate oven; 
cook slowly, stirring down the crust as fast as 
it forms, for one hour; then allow the crust to 
remain until it is a golden brown. 

To make velvet cream, cover a quarter of a 
box of gelatine with four tablespoonfuls of 
water, and let it soak for fifteen minutes. 
Whip one pint of cream, turn it into a pan, 
stand this in another of cold water, sprinkle 
over four tablespoonfuls of sugar; add a tea- 
spoonful of vanilla. Add to the gelatine four 
tablespoonfuls of milk; stand it over the tea- 
kettle until the gelatine is dissolved. Strain 
this into the cream, and stir at once and con- 
linususly until you have a smooth, light, slightly 
thickened mass. Turn into a dainty mould or 
cup and stand away to cool. 

For floating island, put one pint of milk into 
a double boiler. Separate three eggs, beat the 
whites to a stiff froth, drop them by spoonfuls 
over the top of the milk, allow them to remain 
for just a mo nent, then lift carefully. Beat 
the yolks of the eggs with two tablespoonfuls of 
sugar; add them to the hot milk, cook until 
the mixture slightly thickens—be very careful 
th it it does not curdle; take from the fire; add 


a teaspoonful of vanilla and turn into the dish - 
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in which it is to be served. Heap the whites of 


the eggs over the top and serve cold. 

To make cup custard, beat two eggs without 
separating until well mixed; add two table- 
spoonfuls of sugar and one pint of milk; add a 
grating of nutmeg, and pour into four custard- 
cups. . Stand these in a baking-pan half filled 
with boiling water, and cook in a slow oven 
until they are set in the centre. We have here 
an infallible rule for trying: Run a spoon- 
handle down in the centre of the custard; if it 
comes out perfectly clean they are done, if 
milky, they must be cooked longer. Serve cold. 

SALADS SUITABLE FOR CHILDREN. 

Salads are as necessary for children as they 
are for adults, but they must be of a very deli- 
cate nature. Celery dressed with oil and a few 
ad 1 lemon sie is ver ee | providing the 

8 young, white, er cho ver 
fine. If lettings is used it should b 15 ae 
tender young pieces, from the centre of the 
head, cut just at serving time into very fine 
shreds, dressed -with oil and a few drops of 
lemon juice. Mayonnaise dressing should 
never be used. Endive should be cut into thin 
strips and dressed. Outside of the greens 
mentioned there are very few others that are 
advisable to give to children. 


SHALL LADIES RIDE 
OUTSIDE? 
PERILS OF THE OMNIBUS SEAT. 


“WILL ANY LADY GO INSIDE TO 
OBLIGE A GENTLEMAN ?” 

Wits the increase of omnibuses in London, it 

is becoming noticeable that ladies oust the 

men from what used to be their preserve—the 


top seats. 
the intrusion ; 


en, of course, do not resent 


but it may be well to point out the risks to bus 
riders. The News of the World mentions a 
comely lady who became a helpless invalid from 
cause. 


About t 
ears et 


riding on top of 
a bus. It flew 
to my lungs. I 

gan to have a 
hacking cough, 
which became 
worse day by 
day. The strug- 
gle for breat 
dreadful. 


to prevent myself from choking, and night by 
night the trouble became worse. I sent for a 
doctor. Mustard leaves and poultices were 
prescribed, but I got thinner and thinner, and 
my appetite was getting very bad, so that I 


used to hate the sight of food. 
After a time I was sent to the Brompton 
Hospital as an out-patient. There I was told 


that I had chronic bronchitis, and they gave 
me just the same remedies as the doctor had 
prescribed. 

With weakness, and not eating, and that 
terrible cough, you may guess what a state I 
was in. I thought there was no hope for me. 
Even if there was a fire in the room, with all 
the windows closed, and there came on a 
drizzle, I used to feel it. My husband called 
me a perfect barometer. But the damp doesn’t 
affect me at all now.” 

„And what caused the change? 

„Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People. 
One afternoon just before last Easter, when I hed 
been in this state eight years, saying there was 
no good in doctors, a pamphlet was brought to 
the door about Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills. I 
never liked those advertised medicines, but I 
thought I would try them. So 1 wrote to Dr. 
Williams’ Company, and they replied that some 
cases like mine were relieved—they didn’t sa: 
cured—by the pills. When I got that letter 
felt there was hope. 

„ began taking the pills at once. Before I 


had finished the first box I was better. 1 


» were much easier. I ta take to my 
‘ood again, and to sleep. sleep now so 
soundly that only the postman wakes me, while 
before I began taking the it was all 1 
could do to get breath. have given up 


wearing a respirator, as I had to do all those 


pany will always reply candidly to the questions 
— Dr. Williams Pink Pillshave coal acer- 


it, or whether they have not, to the Company's 
knowl been successfully used for that 
cular ailment. Such inquiries are cheer. 

y and prom answered, if addressed to 
Dr. Williams’ e Company, 46, Holborn- 
viaduct, London. From this address the pis 
may be obtained, post free, 2s. 9d. for one box, 


Pale Peopl They h ‘oa ae 
e People.” ey have cu paralysis, 
locomotor ataxy, cca neko, and e 
poverished blood, . 5 3 
erysipelas, consumption, ane tations, 
pains in the back, neuralgia, all forms f female 
weakness, hysteria, eto. 


Current Petus 


FOR AND ABOUT WOMEN. 


A Lapy Mepicat Orriczr.—In the West 
Riding Lunatic Asylum, in consequence of the 
resignation of Dr. Turner, the committee, at 
their meeting on October 12th, appointed Mr. 
Samuel Edgerley to the position of first assistant 
medieal officer, at a.commen salary of £200 
per annum. Miss Edith ch was ap- 
pointed fourth assistant medical officer at a 
salary of £100 per annum, rising by annual 
increments to £150, without claim to super- 
annuation allowance. Alderman Shee 8 
moved the reception of the report. Heo ed 
that the appointment of a medical officer 
was quite a new departure so as Yorkshire 
was concerned; but the step was strongly re- 
ene and 11 co 3 that 

C) ent would prove entirely satisfactory. 
Tha shale of the committee’s recommendations 
were adopted. 


seven words —“ Dr. 


* * * 


Mrs. MeKIxLxV, wife of the N 1755 ent, has 
contributed a pair of slippers, made by hei own 
hand, to the bazaar held in Washington by the 
union of Mefhodist churches. She wrote in a 
note accompanying the gift, that she had 
already given away 8,600 such pairs of slippers 
to religious and benevolent enterprises. 
0 * * ** 

A NOvRL BAND or HorR—Bovs' AxrI-· TonAcco 
PLEepGE.—We cannot but hail any effort made 
to check the habit of smoking by juveniles—one 
might say among infants, for little lispers of six 
aa seven may be seen proudly puffing the 
cigarette. At Abergavenny, in Monmouthshire, 
the initiative in a reform movement has been 
taken by an active temperance and religious 
worker, Mrs. George Jenkins, of Halidon House. 
This lady has started a Juvenile Anti-Smoking 
League, and she will send cards, post free, 
containing the pledge form to any who are 
desirous of doing what in them lies to check 
the pernicious practice. Sir Benjamin Ward 
Richardson used to say that if marriage were 
confined to smokers, a physically inferior 
generation would be the result. He also 
attributed the pale, yellowish, and pasty com- 
plexion, and the chronic indigestion which is 
generally its accompaniment, to the excessive 
use of tobacco. Mrs. Jenkins has begun her 
crusade among boys, the pledge being as follows : 
„ promise, with God's help, to abstain from 
smoking, and to do all in my power to persuade 
other boys to abstain also, and become members 
of the above (Anti-Smoking) League.” 
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Fury. runs LANCET. 


It is ‘A Perfect Food.” 
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2 CADBURY’s | — 


Cocoa 


The best Beverage for Breakfast, 
Supper, and all times. 


.NO DRUGS USED 
to produce an unnatural stimulant 
and consequent 
INSOMNIA. 
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SRYANT S MAY’S DO NOT CONTAIN 


SPECIAL PATENT SAFETY PHOSPHORUS, 


MATOHES » qure uamss 


ne PLOYED 
ARE MADE ONLY AT FAIRFIELD WORKS, BOW, LONDON, B. — ee 


IN THEIR 


MANUFACTURE. 


TWENTY PRIZE MEDALS FOR EXCELLENCE. 


M Ideal of Pertection.”’ NO Better Food. 


Dr. ANDREW WILSON, F. R. S. E., &c. 


Frys coneitearea GCOCOD 


275 Gold Medals, &c. 


N.B.—Just three words are necessary in order to obtain the right Cocoa, viz. :— 


_Fry’s—Pure—Concentrated. 
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